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NEW-YORK, AUGUST 20, 1836. 
NOVICE LUO CONFRACTORS. 

PROPOSALS for excavating and embanking the 
Georgia Railroad from the upper end vt the work, 
now under cuntract, to Grecusbure’, a disiance of 34 
miles, will be received at the Knyiucer’s UVitice, at! 
Crawiordville, on the 2/st and 22d days of October! 
next. 








‘—ALSO— 
At the same time, forthe Branch tu Warrenton, 4' 
miles. And if prepared in season, the Branch to 
Athens, length 37 miles. 
J. EDGAR THOMSON, 
Civil Engineer. 


33—t220 





NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 
WE the subscribers having formed a co-partnership, 
_ under the style a.d firm of Durpee, Coleman & Cov., | 
for the manufacturing and seliing of Rupes furinclin d 
planes of railroads, and for vther us: s, offer w supply | 
ropes fur inclined planes, of any length required with-| 
out splice, at shurt notice, the manufacturing of cord- 
age, heretofure carried on by S. S. Durfee & Ce., will | 
“be done by the new firm. All orders will be prompt- 
ly attended to, and ropes will be shipped to any port 
in the United States.} 4 
- 8th month, 8:h, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County, 
State of New-York. 
€ 8S. TOWNSEND, (GEORGE COLEMAN, 
1 ROBT. C. FOLGER, SYDNEY S. DURFEE. 
a3—tf. 











MECHANICS WANYED, 


AT Fort Schuyler, ‘Throgs Point, Masons ior layiag 


i}large sione in a sea wall, Car, euters, a Miliwnigit, 


and a steam Engineer and Machinist. 
Apply at Fort Schuyler, or at Governors island. 
August i2ih, 1836 
icant etinhes 2 ets “the FANS 
WANT OF WOKKMEN. 
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We hear irom every divecitun of the waut) 


of good work.uen. At the fortification at 
Throg’s neck, Masons can get very god 
Wages—see auVerisement. 

We leara from our friends in Georgia, 
that guod workmen cau get high wages, 


aud spend the winter in a very pleasan: cli-)| 


tndale, 
Ail necessary information to applicants, 
will be -givea on application at tus office. 





The fo!lowing communication on Loco- 
motive Engines is thanktuliy received, as 
will be every other Oue on the subject. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES AND INCLINED PLANES. || 


City Hore., New-York, Aug. |, ied. 

Dear Sin—in reading over No. 27, Vol. 
5, of the Railroad Journal, 1 observed a 
communication headed Baltimore aud Oaio 
Railroad Experiment, and signed W. L., 
Civil Eagineer, Schenectady. 

Tais publication, I beg leave to observe, 
gives us rather an unfavorable view of ihose 
valuable experiments, and from observing 
this and some other little misrepresenta- 
tions, in the Civil Engineer Department, 
between theory and practice, | have been 
induced to make the following feeble effort 
to represent facts ina clear light. 

The formula given by W. L. for the com- 
putation is correct, but the friction of the 
wagons he has taken at shy part of their 
weight, this must be entirely too small a 
value for the friction. By the late valuable 
experiments of Pambour on Locomotive 
Engines and Railroad Wagons, we get the 
value of the friction of Railroad Wagons a: 
8 lbs per ton, assuming this as the friction 
in my calculation. 


| The following is a comparative view of 


} the result by the two values of the resist- 
ance. 

We git of Engine 8} tons, load exclusive 
‘of the Eagine, drawn up an inclined Plane, 
ascending Lit. in 20 ft, was 12] tons. 
FORMULA. 

| bx 
| 
| 


| 


} 
| R = W -- — 

| a 

| ‘The letters R W ba and x represent the 
livalucs written after thein beneath. 

| Let R = the luad on a level road excluding 


| Fingine. 

| Let W = the load on an ‘inclined } 

I road, excluding engime. drawn 
Let x = ihe gross load on an ins f up. 
clincd piane. 

| Let a = denominator of a fraction expres- 
sive of the inclination. % 
Let b= denominator of a fractionexpres- 
sive of the friction. 

| Then by substituting these respective 
| Values for these letters, and redueimg ithe 
| equation, I find the load on a level road 
| to be S023 tons. This load the Eagine will 
‘be able to draw at the same velocity she 
‘drew at 12} ‘ons up the Inclined Plane at 1 
in 20. Mr. W. L. has his load fora level 
4274 tous, the difference rests in the’ differ. 
ent values taken for friction. If the whole 
i weigut of the Engine rests on ber working 
| wheels the power of adhesion, in favorable 
weather, would enable her to draw 3784 
tons on level, and that, at the velocity she 
drew the former load on the Plane. 

By having 6 $, tons weight on her work- 
ing wheels, she would be able in the like 
weather to draw 3022 tons the load. I have 
computed to equalize the given performance, 
consequently she must have had’ 6, tons 
on her working wheels, else she could not 
do the above stated work. ' 

But there is nothing impossible in the 
statement. Certai: ly Mr.W. L. mast have 
known that %}, was tco small a value’ for 
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the resistance of the rail,and 
ably used to distost’aCompa ow 
loads for a level And ascending roads. The 
uther parts of thig publication I have partially 
examined, but on not finding data to base 
nuy calculation on, either in it, or the origi- 
nal, signed C. R. W., F have heen induced 
to make a short table of the different loads 
to suit sundry grades. Thus taking the 
Engine 8} tons, and friction 8 Ibs per 
ton. 





igianbess 




















Comparative 
Ascent Ratio |view of loads} Ratio | En- 
infeet | Loadin| of |by x by ra-jof en-|gine in 
per mile.| tons. |grade.jtio of gride. jgine. | tons. 
level.|200 | — [200 — 

18 857| 95.75 Q 191.5 1| 8.5 
37.715) 61.00 | 3 183. 2) 17. 
56.572] -43.625| 4 174.5 3 | 25.5 
@5.430| 33.2 5 166. 4 | $4. 

















The load taken for a level is 280 tons; 
and there is as much power required from 
ao Engine in ascending a Piane of 18,°37, 
feet per mile, with a load of 95,33, 1., as with 

the above load of 200 tons on a level. ‘The 
comparison for the other lines in the table 
may be done in like manner, or they may 
be compared with each other, as each of the 
horizontal lines requires = power with 
each other, and wiih the top live also. 

The defect in the load, as seen by the 
fourth column, is owing to the power ex- 
pended by the Engine to support her gravity 
ascending the Inclined Planes. 

This result in the above table differs 
much from Mr. Seymour’s assertion that 
25 feet ascent per mile unly required double 
traction. Now we see 18257 ject requ.res 
more than double traction by once the 
weight of the Engine. The fullowing ta- 

ble will give us a more clear view tor com. 























parison. Thus taking the same values of 
the foregoing table to express engine, &c. 
Product of 
3 Load | S« | ratio of 
Ascent | Load| 2% | \ by| 2 3 |loads by as- 
permile | im 7} SS |ratiouf| S2 } cent in 
in feet. | ions. | ~ loads | ™ miles per ft. 
levei. | 200.) — |; 200.) — 0.00 
17.38.) 100. 2 200. Q 3.69 
23.23 | 75. | 3% | 200. | 2x2 | 10.586 
48.35 | 50. 4 200. 4 12.090 
93.57 , 25.| 8 | 200.| 8 | 12.315 

















_ ‘The explanation of the former table will 
suit for chis, as they differ but litile in the 
progressive grades, and agree exactly in the 
compurative necessary powers to draw 
loads up those Planes. 

This table shows us that 17,33, feet aecent 
per mile require doubie traction of a Loco. 
motive Engine, compared with a level road | 
or in other words she cannot draw but half 
the load up this Plane that she will take on 
® level at the same velocity; and at 48,35, 
feet ascent per mile she can.only draw } of 
the load she will on a level road, also, at 
98,%'5 feet asceat per mile, she can only 
draw j of the load she will on a level road. 
In all the foregoing the road is understood 
to be straight. Now if Mr. W. L. can sup- 
port. Mr, Seymour in his assertion of not 

bess than 25 ft. per mile to require double, 
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on, 1 should be pleased to hear him 


tive view hel so. This mere outward smocthing asser- 


iion appears, by 2 Comparison wiih these 
tables, (say the least of them) to be vague 
and full of discrepancy with truth. 

In Mr. §.’s communication of the 23d of 
Jan. last, to the President of the New-York 
and Erie Railroad Company, he also asserts 
that a’ Railroad curving, with a radius of 
709 feet, when travelled over at a velocity 
ot 12 miles per hour, merely occasicns an 
equal resistance with those of an Inclined 
Planes ascending 18 ft. pet mile. Above 
we see that 18 ft. per mile occasions more 
than double traction, consequently, by h's 
assertion, a curve of 700 ft. radius in a 
Railroad, when travelled over at the 
velocity of 12 miles per hour, occasions an 
additional resistance of more than an equiv. 
alent to draw this load at the same velocity 
on a straight level road. Certainly the in- 
ecnvenience of causing double traction is 
considerable, but when we see it smoothed 
over, by the remarks that its grade only 
wants to be flattened 1S ft. per mile, to 
make it as easy as a straight level road. 
Let us view for a momenta Railroad in its 
natural way ; when curves are necessary 
in Railroads it is most generally at the 
points of, rocks and round low dells and val- 
leys, and one reason for submitting to 
curves is to avoid the great expense of ex- 
cavation and embankment. 

(To be Continued.) 





KNOXVILLE CONVENTION. 

The following letters and remarks, from 
the Savannah Georgian, will prove inter- 
esting to the friends of internal improve- 
ment. 

We have also received the Report of the 
South Carolina Commissioners to the Con- 
vention, and shall publish it in our next 

Knoxvitte Convention.—This 
portant Convention, we learn, has adjourn- 


dicted, without yielding to the claims of 
Georgia, but, as we are led to believe, with 
a full cenviction, that it will be for the in- 
terest of the people of the west to have 
more than one outlet for their productions. 

We have been favored with the following 
extract of a leiter from one of our fellow- 
citizens, at present at Flat Rock, to a gen- 
tleman of this city, dated 12th inst. (‘Tues- 
day last.) 

“ The Convention at Knoxville adjourned 
lsine die about 12 o’clock on Friday last, 
and two of the South Carolina delagates 
arrived here, (Flat Rock) last evening.— 
One of them informs me that the railroad 
is to come up the valley of the French 
Broad, and will pass not far from Flat 
Rock. The Georgia and Carolina mem- 
bers compromised, and the Convention 
unanimously agreed that a road should pass 
through Georgia and strike the main line at 
some point near, or at Knoxville, and the 
stockholders thereof then to be considered 
as the same company, and to be in all re- 
spects the same as the original stockhold- 








im-| 


ed—not, as some letter writers have pre. | 
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ers. This great undertaking is to be com- 
menced immediately. The Convention, it 
is said, was in some danger of breaking up 
without doing any thing, had it not been for 
the compromise with the delegates from 
Georgia, which appeared to satisfy all par- 
ties.” 

Other extracts of |: tters from the cors 
respondents of the Augusta Constituticnal- 
ist of earlier date, will be found in our 
columhs. 

Since writing the above, we have beeit 
favored with the following extract of a let- 
ter received in this city, from one of the 
delegatcs from Georgia, dated, 

« Clarksville, July 13th, 1836. 

« The Knoxville Convention was perhaps 
the most respectable ever held in the South- 
ern and Western States. Col. Williams, 
of Tennessee, was called to the chair, Gen. 


||Hayne, of South Carolina, unanimously 


elected President, by about four hundred 
delegates from ten States. Pryor Lea, of 
Tennessee, was appointed Secretary. A 
select committee of forty were appointed, 
to which all the different subjects brought 
before the Convention were referred. The 
Georgia delegation consisted of ahout six 
ty; to the surprise of most of us, when 
we got to Knoxville, we found that char- 
ters for a company had been already grant- 
ed by the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, limiting the road 
and company to those four States, Georgia 
being excluded. A very able and clear re- 
port of the trade and resources of Georgia, 
was immediately, however, prepared by a 
committee; Messrs. S. B. Parkman, of 
Savannah, R. Campbell, of Augusta, and 
Poe, of Macon, and read to the Conven- 
tion, which, while it astonished the western 
members, convinced them that it was de- 
cidedly for their interest to bring Georgia 
into the compact; and on the motion of 
Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, it was unani- 
mously resolved to recommend to the sev- 
eral States, so to amend the charters as to 
permit Georgia to participate upon perfect 
terms of equality with the other States, and 
to connect a branch of the road at Knox- 
ville. Col. Blanding, of Columbia, 8. C., 
with others in that interest, had fixed long 
before the meeting of the Convention, that 
the main track must go through the French 
Broad in North Carolina, by Columbia to 
Charleston, and of course came prepared 
with a printed report of the Engineers, 
showing the facilities of that route; by 
these the estimates were, that 60 or 90, I 
forget which, but I believe the latter num- 
ber of miles would cost an average of 
$30,000, and 10 miles an average of 
$40,000. By Mr. Thompson, the Geor- 
gia Engineer’s report, confirmed by Col. 
Brisbane, the Engineer of South Carolina, 
it is estimated that the cost of a single track 
from Athens to Knoxville, 205 miles, 
would only average $8,500, and that there 
was no single mile which would exceed 
$15,000 ; this route is by Clarksville, 
through Miller’s Gap in Rabun, then down 
the Little Tennessee, to about 12 miles be- 
low the Smoky Mountains, then across the 
country to Knoxville. 








“This report was read before our dele- 
gation, but the Carolinians with some little 
aid from Georgia, succeeded in preventing 
its being read before the Convention; and 
I have some doubts whether it will ever be 
grovnnted with the other documents laid be- 
ore the Conveution. But with such an 
easy passage betore them, the Columbia in- 
terest could not venture to insist upon the 
French Broad being the best route, and 
therefore the only resolution offered and 
adopted, was that a practicable route with- 
in the chartered limits, had beea found by 
way of the French Broad from Cincinnati 
to Charleston. 





The above letters exhibit a flattering ev- 
idence of the favorable disposition of the 
delegates in Convention towards our State. 
We hope and trust that it will not be in 
-vain, but that the people will, (throughout 
the State,) rouse up en masse, and return to 
the next legislature men who will, by their 
strenuous efforts to advance the prosperity 
of their State, show the people of other 
States that they are not only awake on the 
subject of Internal Improvement, but are 
unwilling to see their State out-stripped by 
other States in the march of that prosperity, 
te which an enlightened spirit on the en- 
grossing subject (to which we have refer- 
red) can alone elevate her. Georgia must 
act through her legislature. Delegates 
must be sent to the Legislatures of ‘Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio, North aad South: 
Carolina, to procure amendments to the 
charters already granted, so that Georgia, 
with her imposing position—her immense 
resources, may be allo .ed to participate in| 
a work, creditable to the enterprise of those 
States, who first orig.nated it. The State 
too must subscribe, and not leave to indi- 
viduals the completion of an enterprise, 
which must, more or less, pour into the lap 
of her citizens—the treasures of other 
States, by producing a commercial spirit so! 
eminently necessary for a sound and 
healthful action in the people generally.—' 
We must not be slothful at this time. If, 
we are, we will live to reproach ourselves 
for our inaction, and posterity will grieve, 
that a peope lived before them who bar-| 
tered their birth-right for a mess of pottage 
—who cast away their abiding interests for 
selfish or party gratification. 








From the Correspondence of the Augusta Constitu- 
tionalists, 


Knoxville, (Tenn.) 6th July, 1836. 


Gentlemen :—Having obtained a list of 
the committee of 44, and believing you 
would like to see it, I shall forward the 
same with such other remarks as may oc- 
cur. 

Those taken from the Ohio Delegation 
are, Doctor Drake, E.'S. Thomas, and Mr. 
Mansfield. 

From Indiana, Melton Stopp, and Mr. 

Fields. 
_ From Kentucky, Robert Wickliffe Judge 
S. S. Nicholas, Daniel Buck, Richard 
Haws, John Kincaid, F. F. Fox, and 
Daniel Garrard. 





From Tennessee, John. Williams, Judge 


Emmerson, Gen. John Cucke, M. C. 
Rodgers, and F. B. Fogg. 

From. North Garolina, Gov. D. L. 
3wain, Dr. S. F. Hardy, Joseph M. D. 
Carson, J. Humphry Bissell, H. P. Willis, 
Samuel Chunn, E. M. Bryant, and Mr. 
Avery. 

From Virginia, Peter C. Johnson, and 
Samuel C. Goodson. 

From South Carolina, Abm. Blanding, 
Chas. Ecmonston, Judge Bayles Earle, 
Judge O’Neal, Alex. Black, James Ward- 
law, J. Barkley, and Gen. Hayne. 

From Alabama, Dr. Thomas Fearne, 
and John D. Williams. 

From Georgia, Judge A. S. Clayton, 
Richard W. Habersham, Wm. Dearing, 
H. M. McAllister, and W. W. Holt. 

To-day the Convention met, and after 
reading the minutes of yesterday, Mr. 
Chapel, from Macon, presented a report ou 
ihe practicability and importance of the 
different routes for railroads through the 
State of Georgia, together with the report 
of the Engineer of the Athens railroad to 
h - Coumittee of 44. 

Some one moved to add Mr. Coleman, 

Maysville, Kentucky, who had_ just ar- 
rived, to the Committee of 44 which was 
agreed to. ‘Thus the comiunittee will here- 
afier be called the Cominittee of 45. Some 
one attempted to add another member to 
this committee, from Lincoln county, North 
Carolina, but was not sustained. 
Perhaps we shall be able to have our 
different reports printed for the benefit or in- 
struction of the people of the West. Our 
report yesterday on the commercial advan- 
tages of our State seemed to astonish tnany 
of the peop.e of this Convention. 

The Convention adjourned to-day to 
meet to-morrow at 12 o'clock, by which 
time we hope the committee will probably 
be able to report at least in part. 

The distribution of the surplus fund ap- 
pears to have in the minds of some, re- 
moved some of the difficulties which were 
in the way of the construction of the con- 
templated Railroad. ‘There is evidenily 
some dispondency about the ability of sub- 
scribing for the stock. But this fund ihe 
hope to be able to have appropriated to this 
inatter, 

I have forwarded the report, &c. of the 
South Carolina Commissioners to the 
Knoxville Convention. I have heard noth- 





ing farther from the committee, therefore 
will close my letter. 
Respectfully, yours, 


A. CuNNINGHAM. 


It is believed, if the road is recommended 
to pass through South Carolina to Colum- 
bia and Charleston, that the other State= 
will make such amendments to their 
charters, as will allow Georgia to connec! 
her road at any point on the route, with 
‘ull and equal privileges. The northwes' 
is already favorably disposed to the route 
ihrough Georgia. The cost according to 
Mr. Thompson’s estimate, would not ex- 
ceed $14,000 per mile frcem Knoxville to 
Athens, Georgia, finished in the very bes! 
mpnner. The advantages South Carolina 
has, are, in having obtained the charters in 
which Georgia is not named, and been ac- 





ive m directing the preliminary , move: 
ments, and ofiermg a continuous route, a 

a willingness to be a large subscriber to 
the stock—against these, Georgia , offers 
the best route, and grea'erchoice of n.arkets, 

A route connecting Nashville, (from 
whence there is to be railroad to Louis: © 
ville,) entering Georgia at Murray County, 
joining the Athens road, also branching te 
Macon and Columbus, has many friends. 

The distribution of the public revenue 
will give a new impulse to the railrord 
feeling, and new routes will be proposed itt 
every direction. 

July 6—Convention met at 9 o'clock ; 
some new delegates from Ohio made their 
appearance ; adjourned at 11 o'clock until 
to-morrow at 12, when the gteat commit: 
tee will probably report. They have been 
in animated debate to-day, which resulted 
in appointing a committee of conference, 
(of five) to report on the subject of charters. 

Yours, &e., 
T. G. Casgy: 





From the Ceurier and Enquirer. 
THE ATTICA AND BUFFALO RAILROAD, 


This road will form the last western link 
in the chain of radroads from Albany to 
Buffalo, the first or eastern link of which 
io Utica, is*in active operation. The other 
portions wre all chartered. Attica is near 
ihe centre of the county of Geneseé; 30 
miles directly east of Buffalo. The whole 
elevation from the Tonawanda to the Buf- 
falo summit is cnly 80 feet; the greatest 
ascent per mile is 35 feet for two miles’ 
only ; the rest is from 30 feet per mile to @ 
level. The charter is very liberal: goods 
and freight are to be earried at all seasons 
without restrictions as tocanal duties. The 
cost will be cheap, not over from $6000 to 
$7000 per mile, mcluding every thing fora 
singletrack and necessary turnouts, which 
withtherich country and great thoroughfare 
of the commerce of the west in the tract of 
which it lies , together with the facts that 
ihere are no charters of turnpikes to be 
ought out, and that most of the owners of 
the land residing on the route, have al- 
ready given written releases to the land 
for the use of the road, are sure to make 
stock in this road a profitable investment: 
The foilowing is an extract from the report 
of the Engineer: 

On leaving the village of Attica, for the 
first two miles, which brought me to the 
summit, the whole rise that must be surs 
mounted is eighty feet, passing up a small 
stream, or rather ravine, on almost one res 
gular inclined plane. This may, howeref, 
be reduced by extending the plane a great- 
er length, by cutting through near the 
summit so as to fedute it to 4 rise of about 
th rty-five feet to the mile, or it may be 
brought to a much shorter space, and sur- 
.ount the rise in a shorter or longer dis- 
tance as may be thought best, and yet not 
materially affect the expense of grading. 

From the summit westerly to Alden, I 
find almost one perfect inclined platie, fall- 
ing from twenty to thirty feet to the mile, a 
listance of seven to eight miles. From 
Alden westerly, we pass along the valley 








of « creek, a distance of eleven miles, with 
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no material obstruction, gradually descend-|, New-Orleans, on the west side of the river— 






ing a part of the way, while other parts of 'the Plaquemine, which has been-in opera- 


the route we run on a level to the village of 
Lancaster, where we have to cross a streain, 
which will require bridging or embanking’ 
a distance of two hundred teet. From 
Lancaster to Buftalo, a di tance of about 
ten miles, the present surface of the ground 
is almost sufficiently graded for laying 
timbers for the road, and it is nearly a level. 
The route, on the whole, is an advanta- 
geous one, and indeed more advantageous 
than can be found in most sections of this 
vicnty. The whole amount of grading 
will not exceed from eight hundred to one 
thousand dollars per mile; and even one- 
half the distance may be graded for less 
than halfthat sum. All of which is re- 
8, ectfully submitted. 
James J, Baatpwin, Engineer. 

The Tonawanda Railroad which runs 
froin Rochester to Attica, will be com- 
pleted early in the next summer, a distance; 
of about 41 miles, so that the whole dis-! 
tance from Rochester to Buffalo over these) 
roads, will not exceed 72 iniles. Should 
the stock of the Aitica and Buffalo road’ 
be readily taken. the whole may be finished 
within ove year from the first of Septem-' 
ber next. The books will close this aiter-| 
noon, a 3 o'clock, at the Farmer’s Loan & | 
Trust Co.’s Office. 








From the New-York Express. 
NEW-ORLEANS—INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. | 
Having noticed the improvements in) 
progress to meliorate the healih and port of, 
New-Orleans, aud to benefit the uaviga-| 
tion of the Mississippi, by removing the ob- 
structions at its mouth, ve shali pow glance 
atthe internal improvements in and near) 
that city, for increasing and extending the! 


facilities of intercommunication for irade| 
and travel, wit! the remote parts of Louisi- 
ana and the adjacent States. ‘The merch- 
ants and other citizens of New-Orleans 
have wisely resolved not to depend exclu-, 
sively on the maniest natural avdantages| 
which that city enjoys by its position on) 
the “father of waters,” but have concen 
trated the late improvements in steam, in 
several canals and rai] roads immediately) 
or mediately leading into the city. 

The Canal Carondelet connecting the! 
Mississippi river with Lake Ponchatrain, | 
by the river St. John, has been in opera-| 
tion since 1805. The company incorpo-, 
rated for that purpose has a perpetual! 
charter with extraordinary privileges ; and, 
are now using every exertion to promote) 
the advantages they enjoy. This unwont-| 
ed energy has been caused by the competi-| 
tion experienced from the canal construct | 
ed in the upper part of the city, in the} 
same direction and for similar objects, un-, 
der the care of a banking company, spill 
ing a capital of four million of dollars.— 
This canal is upwards of six miles in} 
length, and has by its side a turnpike road; 
covered with shells. When completed it} 
will be 120 feet wide, and adapted for the: 
steamboats which ply on the lakes to Mo-| 
gile, and other ports in the Gulf of agi) 

There are two other camals very near! 


7 


tion for several years; and the Barrataria 
and Lafourche canal. This latier has 
been so far compleied, as to open an iniand 
communication between New-Orleans and 
the Barrataria bay; but it is designed to 
extend westward through the lake Verret, 
and the Atchafalaya and Teche rivers.— 
The second secuon of this line will be 
finished during the ensuing winter.— 
Steamboats of light draught ply on this 
canal. 

But. more attention is properly paid to 
railroads than to canals in that neighbor- 
hood, as the numerous water courses su- 
percede the necessity of the former, except 
in the south-western parts of Louisiana, 
where the alluvial lands are scarcely yet 
formed or reclaimed from the Gulf. ‘There 
are now three railroads in full operation in 
New-Orleans—the Pontchartrain, the Car- 
rolton, and the Orleans. 

The Pontchartrain railroad was the 
second completed in the Union ; and is pro- 
bably the best disciplined in every respect. 
It runs through a street m the lower purt of 
the city—now situated in the third munici- 
pality—to Lake Pontchartrain, where a 
harbor is constructed, with a respectable 
hotel for boarders and visitors, to enjoy 
the lake breezes. ‘I'his drive would be 
excellent, were it not through swamps ; but 
these will shortly be reclaimed. Locomo- 
lives on this route run every hour during 
week days, and every half hour on Sun- 
days. ‘lhe company incorporated to 











construct this railroad, was lately con- 
ceded banking privileges, with a capital 
of one and a half million, in order to con- 
struct a similar road in the lower part of 


\|the city, to Lake Borgne, where a good 


harbor will be formed that can facilitate 
greatly the communication by that part of 


‘ihe Gulf of Mexico with New-Orleans.— 


The navigation of Lake Borgne, has hith- 
erto been neglected, although the great 
depth of water was evidenced by the expe- 
dition of the British in 1814, when inva- 
ding Louisiana; but the spirit of competi- 
lion now happily excited in New-Orleans, 
by the struggles for the trade of various 
ports among the sections and classes of that 
city, will bring all facilities of cominunica- 
tion into action. 

The O.leans railroad is a petty one, os- 
tensibly designed to effect an easy and ex- 
peditious route to a new country in the 
rearward swamps; but really designed by 
its projector, to improve his own land in that 
neighborhood. It has accomplished both. 
A horse car runs on it every hour, for the 
convenience of those travelling in that di- 
rection, 

The railroad to Carrolton enters the city 
to Canal-street ; and is nearly six miles 
long. The company chartered to construct 
it, met with considerable opposition, and 
acted with so much energy in conquering 
it, that the Legislature of the State per 
ceived the utility of conceding then 
banking privileges—exacting at the same 
time from them the duty of continu- 
ing the railroad to Bayou Sarah-— 
When this shall have been completed, the 


railroadsfrom the latter place to Woodville,| 

















in Miss., and thence another to Natchez; 
will give a ‘continuous lund route by steam 
from New-Orleans to Natchez. . Various 
lateral railways will intersect the main 
route in this direction, through the eastern 
part of Louisiana; and bring a constant 
and early supply of produce, ect., to the 
market of New-Orleans. ) 

A company (we are informed) is now 
organized, and will be chartered at the en- 
suing session of the Lousiana Legislature, 
to construct a railway through the lower 
parts of the city to the English Turn, first, 
and afierwards to the Balize—on the same 
plan, and for the like objects as the Carrol- 
ton railroad. 

But the grand route, independent of the 
Mississippi, is the contemplated railroad to 
Nashville. This will be about 560 miles 
long. It has been surveyed throughont ; 
and the route for several miles has been lo- 
cated and prepared for the grading. Ov. 
ing to the opposition experienced in the 
Mississippi Legislature, as to the particu- 
lar location of ihe route in that State, the 
energies of the company have been par- 
tially paralized; but the Mississippians 
being now restored to their better senses, 
will not again act so suicidally. The 
States of Tennessee, Alabaina, and Louisi- 
ana, have largely subscribed to the stock 
of this company ; and Congress has grant- 
ed permission to pass through the public 
lands on the route. 

The railroad to Nashville will have one 
grand entrance into New-Orleans, by Ca- 
nal street, through which it will pass to 
the river ; and will have lateral arms into 
the upper and lower parts of the city.— 
Throughout its course, lateral branches 
will be constructed on both sides to every 
principal town or city—so as to afford the 
necessary facilities to planters, in places 
where there are no roads better than bridle 
paths. 


Were it not beside our purpose, we might 
notice the other railroads and canals in 
Louisiana; but we have designedly con- 
fined ourselves to those in and about New- 
Orleans. We may however, remark, that 
attention is simultaneously paid to the for- 
mation of companies to extend and secure 
the facilities of intercommunication between 
that city and her dependencies. A com- 
pany has been chartered to establish regu- 
lar lines of stearmboats on Lake Pontchar- 
train to Mobile, touching at all the inter- 
mediate places; and a second company 
another line to Mobile and Pensacola. A 
banking company is required by its act of 
incorporation, to establish one such line of 
steamboats to Madisonville, another to 
Bayou Sarah, and a third to Natchitoches, 
on the Red river. We perceive also, by 
advertisements in the New-Orleans paper, 
that companies of merchants are now be- 
ing formed to establish lines of steam-ships 
to Tampico, to Vera Cruz, and to Havana. 

But the inhabitants of New-Orleans are 
singularly—we had almost written shame- 
fully apathetic in the establishment of re- 
gular packets to distant and foreign ports. 
Some of the merchants of this city offered 
hose of New-Orleans to furnish one or 
‘wo regular lines between both cities, pro- 
vided the merchants of the latter took a 
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Certain share, so as to secure an interest in 
them ; but the project was frustrated. And 
we learn that the New-Orleans merchants 
hive absolutely refused to establish regu- 
lar lines of packets either to Liverpool or 
Havre, as they prefer to depend on the 
transit trading ships. They will however, 
soon perceive the advantage if not the ne- 
cessity of having regularity and punctuality 
in their trade, in order to secure despathe 
and afford certainty. 





Tae cars Hon. Joux B. Yares.— Ve 
take from the Albany Argus the followiag 
extract from the will of the late Hoa. Joho 
B. Yates. It is quite unnecessary to eulo- 
gise the character of a man who dispenses 
the fruits of a life of industry 1a the man 
ner which Mr. Yates proposes in his will to 
do. We should think more favorably of 
mankind if similar instances of liberality 
were more frequent :— 


THE WILL OF THE LATE JOHN B. YATES, ESQ. 

We have been favored with an extract of 
this will, drawn by the testator himself, and 
lay it before our readers. It furaishes evi- 
deace of that e :larged and philanthropic in- 
tellect for which Mr. Yates was distin- 
tinguished throughout his whole life. A 
larse estate, between three and four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, over and above a 
very ample support for his widow, and 
other legacies, he has set apart for the pur: 
poses of literature aod s:ience. He has 
shown, in his dying moments, his regard 
for the morality, bappiness and character 
of his country. Indeed, this was his ‘ mas- 
ter passion, strong in death,’ and posterit, 
w.ll enrol his name a nong its noblest bea- 
efactors. Durinz his life, he evinced the 
same unceasing solicitude for the general) 
good. Aware that the perpetuity of our 
republican institutions could be best se- 
cure] by a general diffusion of intelligence, 
n> Man was more active in the cause of ed- 
ucation thin he. ‘The emphatic and no 
le3s interesting inj nection coatained in his 
address delivered in February last to the 
State Azricultural Society, exemplifies the 
deep interest ‘he felt in its cause. These 
are his words: ‘Do you wish, quietly, 
Without injustice and without violence, to 
equalize property asco iducive to the greater! 
safety of. the republic? and in fine do you; 
wish to foster any hope to preserve your| 
republic ?—educate thorourhly your whole 
community.’ At his own expense he es. 
tablished the Polytechny School at Chitte- 
nango, wh ch was ably conducted, and con- 
tinued in successful ope ation ten years.— 
His financial operations and uaremittiag 
exertious, in connexion with his partners, 
raised Union College from a state of com- 
parative insolvency tot at of opulence and 
distinction. We have no doubt that the 
legislature of this State will give every aid 
in i's power to promote the great and benev- 
olent objects of the testator, and thus fur- 
nish a monument more durable than mar 
ble to the memory of its truly patriotic and 
benevolent founder. 

He conveys all his property to Mrs. 
Yates, his widow, Charles Yates, William 
K. Fuller, and George K. Fuller, in trust ; 
and after providing for certain bequests, he 
directs as follows: 

‘I direct further that my said trustees ap. 
ply the remainder of my property, my real 
and personal estate, if any there shall be, 








em racing literary instruction, combined 
with the parsuits of real life of every practi- 
cal description. The institutioa to be called 
ihe Polytechny, upon the plan as vear as 
may be, jaid down in the memorial present- 
-d by me to the legislature of the State of 
New-York, and the report of a committee 
ind draft of a law founded thereon, during 
the session.of the year 1330. If after wind- 
iag up ory alfairs, it shall be ascertained 
that there are funds sufficient left to com- 
meace and found such institution, I then 
wish my trustees aforesaid to petition the 
leg:sla'ure of this State to accept this de- 
vise for the object named, to confirm its 
permanency by a legislative act, and make 
the nevessary arrangement for its uniform 
ind steady goverament by the appoint- 
mentof a Governor or Director, who shall 
not be liable to removal by the fluctuations 
of party or the miserable charlatanry of po- 
litical jugglers. 

‘if such a law to the satisfaction of my 
said trustees, cannot be obtained in this 
Siate, | then direct that as soon as may be, 
without incurring unnecessary Joss, my 
vhole estate left after the legacies and de- 
vies be disposed of, on the terms and in the) 
manner that shall be thought most advania-) 
xeous, and as it shall from time to time be! 
disposed of or sold in such portions as may | 





money received therefor, that the same be 
invested until the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dojlars be funded, and they are re- 
quested in that event to form such an in- 
stitution in any State which a majority of | 
them please to select, which is willing to) 
give the proper irrevocible jegal guaranty 
fur its permaneney, and appropriate not 


dred theusand dollars to be applied inthis, 
last case tothe support of the institution, 
and the principal to be transferred to the 
Strate, and kept by it invested for a school of | 
thisdescription. If afterwards, a greater) 
residuary sum thon this shall be realized, | 
I then direct that the balance, not exceed- 
ing one hundred thousand dollars, be offered | 
oa the same terms to another State, an] so| 
on until the whole residuary estate be thus! 
applied and absorbed in amounts not ex- 
ceeding as above one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to each. 

Having ascertained with certainty to my! 
own mind, that almost all political men of} 
all parties are more particularly anxious for 
personal agzrandizement than any perma. 
nent arrangements by which the general 
standard of popular information may be 
raised, and thus greiter stability be given 
to the political institutions of our country, 
[am apprehensive of the same secret op- 
position which I have experienced and 
which I know exists to every project of the 
sort. Itis therefore my wish that a print- 
ing press, and weekly paper at least, de- 
voied to the purpose of advocating literary 
information among all classes of people, 
be established, connected with the institut 
t:on, and that printing and book-binding in 
all its branehes, forma branch of mechani- 
cal occupation of a portion of the students 
in the institation. It is also my will that 
a professorship of law be established, and 
that every student be made familiar with 
the constitution of the United States and 
each State in the Union, at as early an 
age as possible, and to be connected 
throughout with the moral and religious 
instructions of the institution. Being alse 
firmly persuaded that the safety of society 
and its proper moral government cannot be 





present legal domestic relations in life, it 
is therefore my wish that no illegitimate 
child shall be admitted into the institutions 
whose parents shall not have legally inter- 
married, either before or after the birth of 
the child, and that such prohibition be made 
a fundamental law of each _ institution 
which may be established under this will. 
If my life shall not be spared to settle my 
estate myself, and ascertain its value, so 
as to know accurately what may be left for 
this purpose, and alsoenable me to forma 
more full and detailed plan for the govern- 
ment and management of the institutions, 
and the specific approriations for each cb- 
ject, which. from the uncertainty of the 
amount, I cannot now do, I leave the man- 
nerand extent of the arrangements to the 
sound discretion of my sa‘d trustees, In 
conjunction with my friends John Savage, 
chief justice of the State, John Van Ness 
Yates, of Albany, and John C. Spencer of 
Canandaigua, whom I solicit to aid my 
trustees by theircounsel and advice in or- 
ganizing and establishing the said institu- 
tions.’ 


Great InveENTION.—The Boston Atlas 


notices at some length the very important 
invention, by a young man named Coch- 





be ofered at the various times, and the 'ran, a native of New Hampshire, of what 


are denominated the “* Many chambered, 
Non-recoil,” fire arms. Through the in- 
strumentality of Mr. G. Gay of Providence, 
now in this place, we were some time since 
made acquainted with the prof erties of this 
wonderful improvement in the construction 
of cannon, rifles, muskets and pistols—for 


less than one thousand acres of land for the’, toall these the invention has been adapted— 
purpise. ‘Lhe income only of the one hun-||and should have sooner noticed the subject, 


but that we were waiting for an actual in- 
spection of some specimen. This oppor- 
tunity has been promised ; and it is ex- 
‘pected that one of the rifles, already sent 
\for by Mr. Gay, will soon be ready for exhi- 
bition to those of our citizens who feel an 
interest in the protection of their property 
upon the ocean, against pirates or hostile 
savages 

These weapons are so contrived, that by 
means of a metallic cylin‘er, or wheel, re- 
volving on an axis immediately in the rear 
of the barrel, some twelve discharges may, 
be made in rapid succession; insomuch 
that by a little practice, the loading and 
firing of the whole twelve may be per- 
formed in little more time than is now re- 
quired for a single charge and discharge of 
acommon rifle. This wheel is perforated 
at the perirhery, with cavities or chambers, 
to contain the charges, of a calibre corres- 
ponding with that of the barrel; and the 
charges are ignited by means of percussion 
caps inserted in a smaller hole at right an- 
gles with the above cavity, and striking the 
centre of the charge. In large ordnance, 
the wheel or cylinder revolves vertically ; 
but in small arms it has a horizontal motion, 
with the lock or igniting apparatus under- 
neath. The wheel passes round by means 
of proper guides, and as fas' as each charge 
arrives opposite the breech of the barrel, it 
may be exploded. As our description is 
derived only from verbal testimony, it may 
not be entirely accurate, or even inteiligi- 
ble; but we are satisfied that the extraordi- 
nary effects ascribed to the invention are by 














to the endowment and support of a school 


sustained without a high regard for the 


no means overrated or 
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Mr. G. informs us that he has discharged 
several hundred hots from one of the rifles ; 
and after the closest attention he could dis- 
cern no recoil whatever. The cannon may 
be discharged easily, twelve times per min- 
ute—and a successicn of loading and fir- 
ing may be kept up for almost any length of 
time. The shot are also driven toa greater 
distan e than by the common method ; and 
a less quantity of powder is used in the 
process. 

Respecting the inventor, who is short of| 
25 years of age, we have the following ar- 
ticulars, which we abridge from the Atlas: 
Having obtained. a patent in this country, 
he proceeded to England aud France, 
where his invention was readily patented, 
after a series of experiments made in pre- 
sence of distinguished naval and military 
officers, at London and Paris. 'The Turk- 
ish ambassador, who witnessed the tremen- 
dous results, induced Mr. Cochran to go to 
Constantinople—where he was most kindly 
received by the Sultan, who loaded the in- 
genious artist with presents, after ordering 
fi twelve pounder to be constructed on this 
principle, under the inspection of Mr. C. 
at the public laboratories, and attending in 
person, with his whole court, at the trial. 
Mr Cochran resided six months at the 
Turkish capitel, receiving the most marked 
distinction from the government. He then 
returned to this country, and established a 
manufactory at Springfield in this Com- 
monwealth, at which smull arms and can- 
non are now being made, chiefly to order, 
for sportsmen, &c., or for experiment, by 
the ordnance officers of the U. States. A 
piece of hrass ordnance is now in course or 
constructicn at Troy, and another at West 
Point, under the direction of the inventor. 

Besides the facility and rapidity with 
which these weapons may be discharged, 
the rifles, &c. possess many other advan- 
tages over all others. There is nothng 
upon the barrel to obstruct or confuse the 
sight—the surface being perfectly smooth ; 
they never miss fire, and are little liable to 
accident. Our whale ships generally carry 
a number of muskets: but we are persua- 
dled that nothing yet contrived by human in- 
ore for gecurity against capture o1 plun- 

er at sea, van in any shape compete with 
the implement under notice. We »re there- 
fore anxious that ship owners, and others 
interested at this place, may examine this 
new and most effectual engine of destruc- 
tion, and from its peculiar principle of ac- 
tion, judge of its terrific powers. With 
thes deadly instruments, and plenty of 
ammurition, a single man may disperse a 
score of pirates. and a small crew contend 
triumphantly against myriads of barbari- 
ans,—[ Nantucket Inquirer. } 





ON THE IMMERSION OF COPPER FOR BOLTS 
AND SHIP SHEATHING IN MURIATIC ACID, 
AS A TEST OF ITS DURABILITY. BY 
DAVID MUSHET, ESQ. 

The durability of copper for bolts and 
ship sheathing being an object ui great na- 
tional importance, and as there is no better 
test of its resistance to waste, than immer- 
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ments, made thirteen years ago, will, it is 
hoped, be found not uninteresting. 

Small quantities, presenting nearly equal 

surfaces of each of the kinds of copper 
described in my last communication, name- 
ly, pure shotted copper of the quality from 
which brass is made, and shots obtained 
from unrefined copper, were separately im- 
mersed in equal weights of muriatic acid. 
The immersion having been continued for 
48 hours, the acid was poured off, and the 
copper washed repeatedly, and thoroughly 
dried. ‘The pure copper had Jost at the 
rate of 54 grains in 100. But the unre- 
fined copper, on being weighed, seemed to 
have gained half a grain; so that eithera 
mistake must have been made in the 
weighing, or else a portion of unexpelled 
moisture had remained in the porous flakes 
of the copper, 
x Six ounces of unrefined copper were 
mixed with three times their bulk of char- 
coal, and exposed for six hours to a high 
heat of cementation much beyond what in 
the absence of the cementation would have 
sufficed to melt the copper. The flakes of 
copper were found surrounded by the char- 
coal, welded together without fusion, and 
soft and extremely flexible. Six ounces of 
the pure copper shots were treated in a simn- 
ilar inanner, but the result was so far dif- 
ferent that no adhesion of the masses had 
taken place, and the only _perceptilide 
change was a slight cracking or bursting 
upon the surface of the spheriods, which 
mav be considered as a prelude to fusion. 
Both results were melted down with char- 
coal and run into iron moulds. ‘The unre- 
fined copper, when cold, was the stronges! 
and softest; a bar of it, about jihs of an 
inch thick, cut easily across with a knife, 
and in color and general appearance it very 
nearly resembled Swedish copper. Another 
piece was flattened out thin when coli for 
the purpose of immersion in the muriauic 
acid. Thepure copper was melted in rather 
a higher degree of heat, and although noy) 
teemed until it had assumed a creamy sur- 
face, and the crucible had fallen to a low 
red temperature, it was crystalized through- 
out the whole fracture. The surface and 
the fracture of this copper were of a red 
color; the body weak, and tearing with 
facility into pieces. Fragments for immer- 
sion were cut off and flattend. 

The following specimens were then 
placed separately in muriatic acid. 

No.1, Pure copper, cut off 


with a chisel, 53 grains 
2, Ditto, flattened, 30 — 
3, Unrefined copper, cut off 

with a knife, 393 — 


4, Ditto, flattened, in which 
stuck a minute portion of 
the knife, 45 — 


On the morning of the third day the fol- 
lowing reina:ks were made upon their re- 
spective solutions: 

No. 1, Light green color, very transpa- 
rent when dashed against the sides of the 
glass. No. 2, equally transparent, but the 
green was brownish and not so decidedly 
cupreous. Afier continuing the immer- 
sion for 48 hours longer, the acid was poured 
off and the specimens were well washed 








sion in muriatie acid, the followin ; e speri-|,and dried. 





No. 1, That weighed 53 grains, now 
weighed 394 grains, 
Loss 13} grains, cqual fh 
to 25.4 per cent. : 
No. 2, That weighen 30 grains, now 
weighed lgo-— 
Loss 18} grains. Equal 
to 61.2 per cent. 
No. 3, Unrefined copper flat- 
tened, 39} grains. now 


weighed, 19 grains 
Loss 20} gains. Equal 
to 50 per cent. 
No. 4, Unrefined copper bar, 
42 grains now weighed, 38, — 


Loss 34 grains. Equal to 8.33 per cent. 

It would appear from this experiment 
that the unrefined copper resists waste 1 
the mauriatic acid, in the same way, and 
to nearly the same extent, as in the cemen- 
tation with lime mentioned in my last pre- 
vious paper. 

In corroboration of this fact, we may 
take the following abstract of another series 
of experiments, wherein the specin.ens 
were weighed three times, at intervals of 
48 hours between each weighing. 
Unrefined copper, 1st immersion, 





Jost, 15 per cent. 
Ditto, Qnd ditto 8 — 
Ditto, 2rd ditto 6 _ 
295, 
Pure copper, Ist immersion, 
lost 25.4 per cent. 
Ditto, 2nd ditto 97 — 
Ditto. 3d dito Hil — 
46.2 


In favor of the unrefined copper princi- 
pally containing tin,—16.9 percent. Two 
picces of copper, the one pure, the other 
unrefined, were immersed, under similar 
circumstances, for seven days. The une 
relned copper lost 17 per cent., and the 
pure copper 45 per cent. To ascertain 
whether the greater indestrvctibility was 
owing to the tin which remained in the un- 
refined copper, I formed a bar of alloy as 
follows : s 

Pure copper 2880 grains 

Block tin 84 — 
a proportion of tin about equal to 3 per 
cent. A piece from this bar weighing 
about 183 giains was exposed for seven 
days in muriatic acid, at the end of which 
time it was found to have lost 30 grains, or 
16; per cent. ‘Lhe unrefined copper, 
above mentioned, lost in the same time and 
under similar circumstances, 17 per cent., 
which is a striking correspondence. The 
same piece of tin alloy, at the end of five 
weeks, was found to have lost in all 76 
grains, or 38; per cent. Pure copper by 
the foregoing results lost in seven days 
immersion 46.2 and 45 per cent. 

In the first instance I was inclined to at- 
tribute the indestructibility of the unrefined 
copper in the acid, partly to the effects of 
the charcoal in the cementatien, seeing that 
the effect produced by that operation was 
much greater upon unrefined than upon 
pure copper, Whatever advantages may 
belong to the proper use of charcoal in the 
reduction and cementation of copper (and 
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-already been taken in forming ship-sheath- 






L.consider them not unimportant,) the ad- 
dition of a smull portior of tin will be suf- 
ficient to accouat for the superior resis- 
tance to waste which this alloy presents in 
the muriatic acid, over that of the common 
refined copper of this country. This inca- 
pacity to rapid oxidation which is present- 
ed by the alloy of tin with copper, sug- 
gests many useful hints to the artists and 
the manulacturers, of which advantage has 


ing and other articles.—[Lon. and Edin. 
Phil. Mag. ] 
Sean bat 
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VALUABLE TIMBER. 

About five years since, a man named 
Smith, purchased a number of trees of heavy 
Locust, in this county, for which he paid as 
high as seventy and eighty dollars each. 
The buts were squared and sent to Phila- 
delphia, where they were used in ship buil- 
ding. ‘Nhe price apppears extraordinary ; 
but had many of those choice trees been 
eut up into posts, they would have pro- 
duced tv their owners, nearly, if not quile 
as much as were paid for them by Mr. 
Smith. . Ip proof of the correctness of this 
opinion, we give the following fact : 

On the farm of Mrs. Evans, near Mari- 
etta, in this county, a yellow locust was 
felled last season, from which 140 posts 





were made, one hundred and ten of which| 


were first rate, hewed and morticed, and 


sold for 50 cents each, and the remaining) 


30, cullings, fit for board fence, and worth! 
25 cents each, yielding to Mrs. Evans,| 
siaty-two dollars and fifiy cents. | 

The yellow locust is of quick growth, 
sprouts from the stump, and is natural to, 
to the soil of our river bottoms. A grove! 
of this valuable timber, covering three or, 


} 


four acres, will keep a farm of 200 acres} 


’ . | 
in fences forever: and when the trees are! 


at maturity, say 25 years old, wiil produce || 


more clear cash than 2 years produce of: 
the whole farm.— Lancaster Farmer. 
[It has always been a matter of surprise. 


to us that farmers who own bottoin lands, do | 


do not cultivate the yellow locust as a crop, | 


in 120r 15 years they would produce sev || 


eral hundred dollars to the acre. ]—Ed. 
Farmer § Gardener. 





The day, we trust, is not far distant, 
when prejudices in favor of the productions 
of foreign countries will cease to operate; 
to the detriment of the agriculturists and 
manufacturers of our own. We are suffi. 
ciently friendly to the policy and principle 
of free trade, to allow every man to exer- 
cise the most perfect freedom in the pur- 
chase of whatever he may require; whether 
the necessaries or luxuries of life, a: what- 
ever price he may think proper, yet we can- 
not but lament the blindness or perverse- 
ness that will lead any one to overlook an 
article of home manufacture supplied at 
comparatively a low price, for one of for 
eign production in no way superior and 
truly considered “a dear article.’ The 
arrow root, which is the growth of South 
Florida, may be considered one of the 
home productions which are sacrificed - to 


| 
FLORIDA ARROW ROOT. | 
| 
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the undue preference for those imported. 
Equally white, equally pure with that of 
Jamaica, heretofore deemed the best, and 
by many thought to be the most nutritous 
of the two, there can be no reason for its 
not superseding the necessity of supplying 
market with any of the articles from abroad. 

We have no price current at hand giving 
the value of the imported article in first 
hands, but we are well assured that it can- 
not be imported at less than from two or 
three times the price of that manufactured 
in this vicinity, which is from 6 to 8 cts. 
per lb. With an increase of demand, the 
aid of machinery would be required, and 
diminution in price might be anticipated ; at 
prescat a similar mode of manufacture to 
that followed abroad is pursued in Florida, 
though it is probable the Florida manufac- 
turers possess not all the facilities of their 
competitors. 

We are not sufficiently versed in botany 





'O pronounce upon the similarity of the 
lorida root to that of Jamaica or Bermuda, 
but there can be no doubt of there belong- 
ing to the same family of plants. The 
quantity manufactured is sufficient for the 
present demand, and doubtless will in 
crease, as the root is indigenious, and but 
two or three planters being at present en-| 
‘gaged in the manufacture, and that too, in 
‘connection with their other agricultural 
| pursuits. 

| The low price at which the Florida arrow 
‘root is sold, allows of its being applied to 
‘other purposes than thos: to which, from! 
its dearness, foreign arrow root was usually 
‘restricted. For instance, it is used here 
‘almost universally, in the place of starch, 








‘and no one can visit Key West without 
being positively satisfied of the fitness of 
the substitute. It is so extremely valuable| 
in the composition of many nicities of the| 
table (a fact which have made known for 
the particular edification of our fair readers, 
and particularly in an imitation Best Mung. 
‘Ptis used by the pianters in some places 
‘as a bread stuff, and was so used by the 
aborezines, but do not ask it for so general 
ause as to have it supercede the use of 
either wheat or rye. 

We shail rest satified if our notices 
secures for the manafactures a3 great a 
demand as the goodness of their arrow 
raot deserves,x—Key West Enquirer, 





THE FARMER AND EARL FITZWwWILLIAM. 
A farmer called on Earl Fitzwilliam to re- 
present that his crop of wheat had been se- 
riovsly injured in a field adjoining a eertain 
wood, where his hounds had, during the 
winter, frequently met to hunt. He stated 
that the young wheat had been so cut up 
and destreyed in some parts he could not 
hope for any produce. ‘ Well, my friend,” 
said his lordship, “ I am aware that we have 
frequently met in that field, and that we 
have done considerable injury, and if you 
can procure an estimate of the loss you 
have sustained, I will repay you.” The 
farmer replied, that anticipating his lord- 
ship’s consideration of kindness, he had re- 
quested a friend to assist him in estimatinz 
the damage, and they thought that, as the 














‘rop was quite destroyed, 50/, would not 





more than repay him. The, Earl .imme- 
diately gave him the money. | As the har- 
vest, however, approached, the wheat grew, 
anil in these parts of the field that.were 
most trampled, the corn was the strongest 
and most luxuriant. The farmer went 
again to his lordship, and heing introduced 
said, * I am come, my lord, respecting-the 
field »f wheat adjoining such a wood.”— 
His lordship instantly recollected the cir- 
cumstance—*“ Well, my friend, did I not 
allow you sufficient to remunerate you for 
your loss?” « Yes, my lord, I have found 
that I have sustained no loss at all, for 
where the horses had most cut up the land 
the crop is most promising, and I have 
therefere brought the 50/. back again.”— 
« Ah !” exclaimed the venerable Earl, “that 
is what I like; this is what it ought to be 
between man and man.” He then entered 
into conversation with the farmer, asking 
him some questions about his family—how 
many children he had, &c. His lordsphip 
then went into another room, and returning, 
presented the farmer a ckeck for 100L— 
“ Take care of this, aad when your eldest 
son is of age, present it to him and tell him, 
the occasion that produced it.” We know 


jnot which most to admire, the benevolence 


or wisdom displayed by this illustrious man; 
for while doing a noble act of generosity; 
he was handing down a lesson of mtegrity 
to another generation.—[ English paper. } 

Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and 


Gardener. 


narration of an anecdote, is worth millions 
to the world, if those who inhabit it would 
only profit by it. It demonstrates witha 
clearness, beauty, and force, which chal- 


| lenges admiration and wins respect in every 


quarter where integrity of the bigest order 
is appreciated, and where benevolence 
springing from an unadulterated heart can 
finda response. How commendable the 
example of the young farmer! how glorious 
that of the veaerable Earl! Such acts are, 
indeed, praiseworthy beyond all comparison 
—they are as the salts. of the earth, and 
should teach poor grovelling humanity, even 
against its owa consent, to pursue an up- 
right and honorable course; for it places 
the expediency of such actions upon the all- 
subduing ground of interest. By an adage, 
as venerable as venerated. we are taught, 
that ‘honesty is the best policy”—and how 
happily does the present anecdote. illus- 
trate its truth, and exemplify the justness 
of its philosophy. “ Take care of this, 
and when your elJest son is of age present 
it to him, an! tell him the occasio» that 
produced it”—said the Earl, as he handed 
the young farmer a check for a haundréd 
pounds. Could advice be more . approe 
priate? “ Tell him the occasion that pro» 
duced it !—how solemn and how pleasing 


son !—our life on it, his eyes glistened with 
the tear of gratitude and joy—-gratitudd 
to the thrice noble and generous donor, and 
joy that he had been made the herald of 
news soa fulfil of the emanations of the most 
exalted and estimable attributes of human 
nature, elad in its best and holiest vest, 





ments! We would rather be able to pre, 


The moral taught by* the above simple. 


was the duty imposed npon the father of that 


l 











rent’to our eldest boy, a hundred poun® 
note whder simil'r circumstances, on his 
afriving ‘at’ his majority, than to have it in 
oir power On our demise to leave him ‘thou 
sands naccompa ied b+ a deed so savory 
s0°hallowe! by its purity, and so dignified 
by all that'is lovely in the sizht ef God or 
man. . 





From the Maine Farmer. 
CULTURE OF nooTs—sILK, &c. 


Mr. Holmes .—! will now resume the 
subject of root crops. Althouch the sea- 
sonis unfavorable yet my ruta baga, and 
particularly my potatoes look very promis- 
ing. Much mizht be said to prove that 
some respectable farmers of our county, 
(Oxford) are beginning toawaken; and the 
probability is,.that our State will in a short 
time rival the mether country in this most 
profitable branch of agriculture. Much 
has been written in regard to Silk culture, 
and [ d ubt not if these statements are cor- 
rect, it must be a profitable branch of hus- 
bandry ; but neverthel-ss I will give it as 
my opinion that root husbandry will give 
employment to the greatest number of la- 
borers. Ithas been said that one acre of 
land in Silk will yield, if the soil is suitable 
for the growth of the mulberry, three hun- 
dred dollars. I ain perfectly willing that 
ladies and gent!emen too, should be clothed 
in Silk, but after home consumption is over 
supplied, what shal! we do with the surplus ? 
I have heretofore mentioned the subject of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Provinces being 
contiguous to our State; this is indeed for- 
tunate to bath countries, for commerce is 
the handmaid of agriculture, and a beauti- 
ful damsel she is too, if vou will permit me 
to write metaphorically a little. In regard 
to manufactures—if there are but three pro- 
ductive employments, this branch of indus- 
try must be of immense importance in every 
civilized country at least. 

I will demoustrate, thit if our farmers 
employ a'l their capital in cultivating silk, 
it must be that they pav little regard to poti 
tical economists. Mankind are so consti 


tuted tha! they must have iood or perish, let) 


them be clothed ever so wel!. The de- 
sires and tastes of men happily dlfer.— 
What will -atis‘y one man will on'y disgust 
nother. 

Accordingly we find in all e lightened 
communities a vast variety of laborers 
ealculited to enhance th ir own individ. 
wal pro<perity, and of course the public 
weal, Bat [Twill notiee stil furthar 
the subject of ros, Tt is said this 
branch of farming is the great bonrst of 
British Agriculture—vyes, even in Teeland 
they are skilful in root husbandry, and in 
Wales for aught we know may be very 
skilful ; indeed, in this and other branch. 
es of husbandry, experience teaches a 
good school, and fools wil! sometimes 
learn in no other. Noman of intellig :nce 
will doubt the excellency of British agci- 
calture, and wo man of common sense, 
will, if he is patriotic, deny the fret, that 
we'ean catch licht from our British breth- 
rea on the subject of scientific, and T will 
adi practieal husbandry, Taisbeing the 
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case, let ‘us notice something in regard to 
one Cobbett, who was, if report says 
rue, a great cultivator of ruta baga o1 
Swedish turnips. It is said he raised 
50,000 bushels or more of this root. Ar 
mquisilive Yankee would naturally ask 
the question, what did he do with them ? 
Of course stock of some kind or other 
must consume them: beef is very muc!l 
relished in England and this country too 
~—butter and cheese are also articles of 
comfort,and ure convenient articles of the 
table, The profit ioving Dutch general- 
ly manage business economically, and ip 
i manner calculated te acquire the great- 
‘st amount of money from a given quan. 
ity of land with as little labor as possi- 
ie; of course inventions, introductions 
farts are beneficial to at least civilized 
communities. We can return a little 
light for light to our British brethren, let 
us then be thankful to that Being of be- 
ings whose providence has heretofore so 
signally favored our common country ; let 
us then indeed be net only, united in the 
excellent cause of agriculture, but use a 
itte energy in putting right those South. 
ern patriots who stand in the way of the 
vest Intecests of society. Tt is said that 
‘oots given to beef cattle do not yield 
juite half the profits as when given to 
milk eows, of course female lubur will be 
nMighly necessary, not only in the man. 
ivement of daries, silken manufuactories, 
Se., but various other concerns, and last 
aot least, L think farmers’ daughters 
should be well educated, or at least should 
spend a few hours every day studying or 
reading, which will doubtless promote the 
public ievterest. Agriculture asa science 
being made honorable and the young 
inisses in their teers not wholly vegleet- 
ing or despising it, we ma fairly suppose. 
that being supported by such powerful 
pleaders, we may calculate on the future 
prospects of agriculture in our State with 
pleasure. Accordingiv those gentiemen, 
manufacturers, as | shall term them, who 
‘urvish ingenioas machines for farmers ard 
‘hose who use them either industriously 
rv skilfully, together with logieal and otn- 
er literary gentlemen who directly or im- 
direetly afford aid to that branch of in- 
dustry, which Ldeclure to he the foundatios 
of national prosperity, and one of the su. 
rest bulwarks of liberty, are entitled te 
the high cousiderations of the public.— 
With regard to manure, our farmers are 


but alas! does enterprise sleep ? are the 
minds of farmers clouded, or are they 
blind to their best taterests? The Main 
Farmer is not a political journal indeed, 
but then we must couclude that agricul- 
ture is the foundation of our national 
glory. 
A Youne Farmer or Rumrorp. 





From the Indiana Farmer. 
Cincinnati, June 23, 1636. 
IMPROVED STOCK. 


I have just returned from an interestin; 
visit to Major Clarkson’s farm, where i 








was particularly delighted in viewing his 


beginning to think a little on the subject ; 











stock, especially his improved Durham 
cattle. The Major has some fifty or sixty 
superior animals, from half to full blood. 
Those which are not full blood improved 
short horn, are generally crosses upon the 
Patton stock, varying, #s said before, from 
one half, upwards. The animals 1 most 
admired was the bull Proclamation, a noble 
animal! »f pure blood, fine form, and weigh- 
ing about 2000 pounds; old Hyacinth, a 
fine full blood cow, formerly belonging to 
Mr. Gerrard, deceased ; and a two year 
old heifer, which sold at Gerrard’s sale for 
$595. This is a very beautiful animal, 
and among other excellencies, has in my 
opinion, the most perfect hind quarter I 
have ever seen to a female quadruped of 
the cow kind. y 
Much as I was pleased with the view of 
this fine stock, I was a little disappointed 
on finding Major Clarkson’s late purchases 
of stock, about twelve in nnmber, at the 
sale of Mr. Powell, of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, had not arrived. Among that 
stock is a bull of two years old, which cost 
$700. I suppose Major Clarkson’s stock, 
with these additions, will be equal to any 
in the United States. 
He will svon be able to furnish the enter- 
prising stock growers of the west, with first 
rate animals, with which to commence an 
improvement of their stock. : 
I much hope the example of Ohio on this 
subject, will be followed and emulated by 
the farmers of Indiana. The country 1s 
waking up to the importance of improved 
breeds of stock of every kind. Farmers 
find but a trifle of difference, after the first 
outlay of procuring the better breed, be- 
tween raising a horse that will command 
$150, and one that wil! sell for $30. They 
find it as easy to grow an ox worth $50 as 
$15—a calf that will sell at weaning for 50 
to 100 dollars, as one that will only com- 
mand two or three dollars. But I must 
close this epistle. I go from here to the 
Shaker village, where you may expect to 
hear from me again. a 


Yours &c. 





From the New England Farmer. 
FARMERS’ AND GARDENERS’ WORK. 


On the use of lime for preserving health. 
—Lime is an antidote to contagon, a pre- 
servitive against infection, and as a means 
of purifying sinks, vaults, &c., is one of the 
most useful substances. By making pro- 
per applications of this cheap, but powerful 
agent, together with a due attention to 
cleanliness and ventilation, the air in jails, 
hospitals, ships, &c., may be rendered com- 
paratively sweet and salubrious. A quan- 
tity of lime while hot and quick scattered 
every day or two, into the vaults of back 
houses, and other repositories of offensive 
marter is indispensable as well to health as 
to cleanliness. 

We should think it a very serious matter 
if we were forced to eat tainted provisions 
and drink filthy water; and yet many peo- 
le appear to be very well satisfied, when, 
it every breath, they take a substance into 
their lungs, which is not only nauseous but 








noisonous. This inconvenience, however; 
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they submit to, when the remedy is cheap,| 
almost always to be obtained when and 
where the evil exists. | 

The walls of cellars, dairy room, sitting’ 
rooms, and indeed of all apartments, much 
occupied by human beings should be well 
cvated with good caustic line white wash, 
at least once a year. The time of its appli 
cation may as well be just before the heat 
of summer becomes oppressive. In Lon- 
don, says an English writer, a society is 
organized for the “ Cure and Prevention of 
Contagious Fevers, in the Metropolis,” 
and they have apprupriated a certain sum 
of money tor purifying the tainted habita- 
tions of the poor. Their method cousists 
simply in washing the walls of the 100m 
with hot lime which renders the rooms to 
which the white wash is applied, perfectly 
sweet and wholesome. In the villages of 
New England, the practice of white wasb- 
ing the walls of apartments is common, in 
Cities it is not so usual. The walls of the 
apartments of our more opulent citizens 
are ussally decorated with costly paper, or 
something else, which answers as a recep- 
tacle for foul air, and w'iich would be spoiled 
by white washing ; and if they prefer finery’ 
to health, they must enjoy their own whims, 
and pay their own D.:ctors’ bills. 

Harvestiag Rye.—The following rules 
for cutting and curing Rye are from an old 
Albany paper. They eppear to us to be 
judicious, and may furnish hints to some 
young farmers. 

Rye ought to be cut as soon.as possible 
after the milk is out of the berry or kernel ; 
then rake, bind in small sheaves and shock 
in the following manner ; Set up four, five, 
or six sheaves together according to their 
bulk; then place on a cap sheat. | 

In this position the shocks may stand 
till perfectly dry; then secure them ina 
barrack or barn, but never mow them on 
hay. Grain mowed on hay will receive 
more or less must, which is deleterious to 
animals of every kind. 

Rye cut and secured in this manner is 
worth nearly double the price of that cut in 
the common way; the straw will make 
better fodder thaa clover, unless the clo- 
ver be cut wien very green, and particu- 
liarly attended to in curing ; the berry of rye 
will fill in a plump state, and the flour wiil 
afford as good bread as we can commonly 
obtain from wheat. 

I have known number of persons who 
were deceived when eating rye bread from! 
rye thus managed, and supposed the bread. 
made of wheaten flour. 

Weeds.—If you have a stock of weeds’ 
on your premises it may be worth the trou- 
ble to convert them to some useful purpose. | 
We would not wish you in haying or har-, 
vesting to devote more time to saving weeds 
than may be compatible with correct econo- 
my. But it may be the case that the piz 
weed, the purslane, &c., of your garden, 
will make food for store swine, and be’ 
Worth your attention. Some bury weeds. 
In trenches between rows of plaits, and. 
they make good articles in compos’s. In 
the latter case it may be well to sift a little 
quick lime over your heaps uf weeds, and, 
then cover them with a layer of the richest: 





soil you can conveniently obtain to receive 
the fertilizing gases, given out oy fermen- 
tation. A good husbandman permits as 
few vegetable and animal substances as 
possible to decay and putrify in the open 
air, but covers then wih earth and quick 
line if he has it, thus prese*ving his health 
by the sane means by which he fertilizes 
his grounds. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
BREAKING VICIOUS COWS. 
BY ¢.P. 

Mr. Tucker—l noticed an article in the 
27th No. of the Genesee Farmer, describ- 
ing the manner in which a “ vicious cow” 
was reclaimed. I think such instances 
very rare, for | have known many men to 
possess vicious cows for years, who never 
read nor never thought of their being re- 
claimed ; it was the same thing year after 
year. They thought as much before hand 
of the job of attending to therm, as of any 
other work they hat to do. Milking, as 
far as my experience has extended, is con- 
sidere 1 one of the most, if not the most, 
unpleasant chores there is to be performed 
about a family, and above all things a kick- 
ing cow ts to be dreaded. She is always 
worse in the worst weather, and one is in 
danger at every milking time of loosing all 
the profits of his labor, unless he can con- 
tent hi nself to go through with some opera- 
tion of making her secure where she can 
d» no injurv. 

E-should be very much in favor of break- 
ing vicious cows when it is practicable, but 
[ believe the attempt is seldom successful. 
[ think it is the best way generally to dis- 
pose of them for beef, unless a man has a 
very valuable one, which will well recom- 
pense the labor of keeping her. But such 
an animal as a vicious cow a man never 
ought to raise—there is no need of it. If 
one necessirily comes upon his hands al- 
ready made vicious, he is not toblame. I 
have long thought that there was a great de- 
lect in the mode which some farmers use 
to break their young cows. We never 
should undertake to milk a heifer out in the 
lot, or in a corner either of the open field or of 
the barn-yard, where there is any chance 
for her to escape, and oblige us to have 
a race before we can again go on with the 
operation of milking. One such attempt 
may spoil her for a gentle cow, for she 
will long recollect it, and will be doubly 
worse to manage the next time. I have 
heretofore passed by farm-houses, and seen 
two or three great lusty fellows to work in 
this way, paraded around a corner of the 
yard, each holdiag some sort of a cudgel in 
his hand, raised over the apparently harm- 
less young heifer, while she stands to be 
nilked, half scared, and trembling pro 
digiously for fear of the expected blow.—- 
Now this is all wrong, and entirely unaeces- 
sary. ‘Chey very much mistake the nature 
of the creature —she is not so to be tamed. 
it isthe regular course to make her vicious 
and ungovernable, and it will need but a 
ew such operations. 

[ will suggest a plan which I invariably 
followed for four or five years with trium- 











phant ‘success, and when I changed my 
recupation, transmitted it to my successor 
with a special charge not to depart from it, 
luring which time, and since which, (for I 
have been an eye witness of its faithful ful- 
‘illinent,) I did not know, nor have not 
known, one single subject of its operation 
but what was or has been of the most harm- 
less and peaceful disposition, so that man 
and hoy, woman and girl, all, could per- 
form the task of milking with equal ease 
and in equal security, either as it respects 
themselves or their pail of milk. And im 
such a case, every cow must not have her 
particular milker, whom when he is neces 
sar ly absent, or in any wise rendered inca- 
pable of performing this his ordinary labor, 
it requires two or three a half of an hour 
with clubs and stones, racing to and , fro 
across the yard, to obtain her milk, or else 
she must go unmilked until her former 
master returns, or is sufficiently recovered 
to again enter upon his task. Some may 
have heen acquainted with the plan long 
ago, but many to my knowledge do not 
now know it, or if they do, do not practice 
it: Drive the heifer and her calf carefully 
into the shed or stable, tie one end of a rope 
loosely around her horns, fasten the other 
end firmly to some post or staple, giving 
her a short play, and there let her stand.— 
Mind and not take her into any strange 
place, where cattle are not used to going. 
If she was accustomed to be led when a 
calf she will stand still, if not she will 
flounce around very briskly a short time at 
the length of the rope, but soon finding by 
experience that all is fast, she will imme- 
diately cool down. Then place before her 
a little mess, and commence milking while 
she is eating. Let there be no whip about, 
let there be no noise or blows, but every 
movement around her gentle and still.— 
When the oporation is completed, carefully 
untie her, open the door and let her out. 
One person is sufficient for the who-e. 
Two is one too many, especially if she is a 
little wild, which however, ought never to 
be known among a farmer’s cattle. She is 
now a cow, subdued and manageable,—all 
it requires is a few more such lessons, and 
I have the confidence to believe, from some 
experience too, that with a proper milker 
she will ever afterwards remain a gentle 
cow. She will be perfectly tame, so that 
you can lead her as well as a horse, and 
approach her in the field as well as in the 
yard. 

There is a fault with some of our far- 
mers in trusting the breaking of their hei- 
fers, and in fact the whole care of their 
cows, to boys. As a general thing they 
are not competent to perform the labor as it 
should be performed. Itis often the case 
that they will get fretful while milking, and 
punish the cow most unmercifully when it 
is not due. The man should keep an eye 
to these things and see that all goes on ina 
yroper manner. ‘There is one universal 
‘act occurs, and to which I presume hun- 
‘reds can witness, when the management 
of the milk-yard is solely in the hands of 
joys—an immense deal of rubbish, clubs, 
»roken rails, and strips of boards, and espe- 
cially stones in abundance may be seen 











scattered all over the yard, and in case one 
wishes to correct his cow, he finds every 
ing in readiness. I have before now seen 
of such rubbish collected around farm- 
yards, and truly it does not present a very 
neat looking appearance. ‘Those farmers, 
therefore, who cannot well take the manage- 
of these affairs to themselves, if they wish 
to have their cows thrive, keep in good or- 
der, and gently treated, are advised to keep 
their yards clear of all these weapons, so as 





to remove even the temptation to evil. And 
nothing will give a stranger a better opinion 
of a farmer as he passes by, than to see | 
every thing look neat and clean around his 
dwelling and barns. From this circum- 
stance he will draw the inference, that it is| 
80 all over his farm, and he will always call, 
that man a neat farmer. 
H———e, July 16, 1836. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 





BY A YOUNG FARMER. 


Ever since the introduction of the Saxon | 
Merino into the country, there has existed. 
a considerable difference of opinion among 
the breeders of sheep, and wool groweis, 
as to their relative value, when compared 
with the Spanish Merino previously existing 
among us; some maintaining that they are 
more profitable than the Spanish, while 
others as strenuously contend that the 
advantage is on the side of the latter. The 
advocates of the Saxony breed insist that 
the superior fineness of the wool and the 
consequently higher price it commands, 
will more than compensate the deficiency 
in quantity cf fleece, lightness of body. and 
tenderness in keeping, charged as faults 
upon them by the friends of Spanish Merino. 

As wool growing is becoming an in.por- 
fant and: profitable branch ef American 
jndastry, it is very desirable that the points 
in ‘crotroversy between the two breeds ef 
sheep should be early and correctly settled, 
that those who are entering upon ' the busi- 
ness may have certain data to go upon, 
and not encounter the losses usually atten- 
dant on undigested speculations. The 
points of difference which should be settled, 
and on which we as farmers require infor-' 
mation, may be included in the following’ 
queries, viz: Does the Spanish Merino on! 
the average clip a greater amount of wool 
than the Saxony; and if so how much?) 
Does the Saxon wool on an average com-, 
mand a higher price than the Spanish; and 
ifso, how much? Is the number of sheep’ 
lost—the average number we mean—erea- 
ter ina year in one hundred Saxons, than’ 
in one hundred Merinos? Is the numbei 
of lambs raised trom one hundred Merine 
ewes greater on the average than from the 
sume number of Saxon ewes {—and if so, 


| 


what is the rate of difference? Does the! 
Spanish Merino usually weigh more thar | 


the Saxon, and for slaughtering command ¢ 
greater price !—and if so, what will be the 
average diilerence be:ween ‘he weight anc 
value of one hundred of each kind? Inal 
these queries an: estimates, it wiil of cours« 
be.understood that full blooded ani.uals of 





each kind are intended. 
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There have already been a number of 
excelient articles on sheep given to the 
public in the Farmer ; but teey relate prin- 
cipally to the best mode of treatment, dis- 
eases, &c., and do not enter fully into the 
points suggested above, and on which at 
the present time information is particularly 
desired. Some few writers have inciden- 
tally touched them, and to show what the 
opinion of some practical. men has been, 
we give here an extract or two fram some 
communications. Mr. Z. Barton Stout 
says—* In proportion to my ewes I have 
not succeeded in rearing an equal nember 
of lambs for several years past, as I did 
before the intermingling of the Saxon 
sheep.” ‘It is well known that sume large 
flocks along the Genesee river, have, for 
some years past, deteriorated rapidly ; and 
it is not unworthy of inquiry, how far the 
cause assigned, {the introduction of Saxon 
blood,) may have occasioned this deteriora- 
tion.” _ Mr. Jarvis, of Vermont, whose 
opinion may be relied on in this matter, he 
having been for a great number of years 
extensively engaged in sheep and wool 
growing, says, in an articles in Niles’ Reg- 
ister, speaking of some pure Saxon import- 
ed sheep, “I put eight of these bucks to 
three hundred Merino ewes, and the pro- 
geny was more feeble than I ever witness- 
ed from Merino bucks. I did net raise 
more than three lambs from five ewes,for two 
successive years ; and in putting full blood 
Saxony bucks to the ewes thus crossed, 
[have not raised more than two lambs 
to five ewes. I have been still more un- 
successful in raising lambs from the full 
blood Saxon ewes and buck, although they 
have been rather better kept than my other 
sheep. From my full blooded Merino 
stock, my increase was commonly nine 
lambs to ten ewes, and never less than four 
lambs to five ewes, and my Merino bucks 
had always been selected for fineness and, 
weight of fleece, and shape, from my own| 
stock.” As a reason for this difficulty of; 
rearing, Mr. Jarvis says—* The form of 
the sheep will satisfy an experienced agri- 
culturist of the true cause. ‘They are long 
legged, thin quartered, flat sided, narrow 
boned, not sufficiently deep chested, and 
long necked. All domestic animals o, 





stitutional defect is this: the persons em- 
ployed by the elector of Saxony to make the 
selections from the Merino flocks in Spain, 
made fineness of wool the principal object, 
‘and selected the finest wooled sheep with- 
out any reference to form of carcass or 
weight of fleece. In this they have suc- 
seeded, for the Saxony wool is certainly 
‘iner than the Spanish; but the latter will 
yield, sheep for sheep, one third more in 
weight of wool.” 


Perhaps the experience of the writer of 
this is too limited to justify the expression 
f an opinion; yet so far as it extends, it 
vould seem to establish the principles laid 
‘own in the above extracts from Messrs. 
‘tout and Jarvis. There can be no doubt 
iat among the subscribers to the Farmer, 
here are a multitude of practical men, whose 





this shape have feeble constitutions.” The ‘pail rattling and the milk flying. 


cause assigned by Mr. Jarvis for this con- 








Xperience in sheep raising and wocl grow- 
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ing, amply qualifies them to impart to others 
the information so much desired, and which 
would at once settle those questions which 
now perp!ex so-many farmers. If such 
men would now and then devote an hour 
to the recording of facts connected with 
their experience in farming, and particu- 
larly to the queries mentioned above res- 
pecting sheep, and give them to the public 
through the medium of the Farmer, we are 
confident they would receive the thanks of 
the farming community, and from no indi- 
vidual would these be more sincerely ren- 
dered than by a Youne Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
COW-YARD FROLICS. 
BY J.B. B. 

How many lamentable as well as laugh- 
able scenes I have witnessed in the cow- 
yard, when good manage:nent would have 
produced a flowing pail of milk, quietly and 
peacably drawn from the cow, with ease 
and comfort to her, and the milker satisfied 
and thankful. ‘There are different ways to 
do the same thing, yet but one way that is 
right, and that is the best way. For in- 
stance, you have a cow with sore or crack- 
ed teats, from which when milked the blood 
will ooze out between the fingers. This 
must necessarily be very painful to the 
cow ; but never mind that—she must stand 
or take a drubbing. - Heedless that a cure 
might be effected in a very short time, with 
very little trouble, the cracked teats are 
left to get well as they may. Now, “ Old 
Kick” is a very high strung cow, and full of 
mettle. and will not stand such treatment, 
She kicks and runs occasionally, and occa~ 
sionally gets a flogging to pay for it. How- 
ever, she continues to kick, because she is 
hurt, when mi'ked, until the habit of kick- 
ing becomes a kind of second nature ta 
her, and then look out for trouble after- 
wards. The milker commences milking 
her, she chews her cud, looks good natur- 
ed, and every thing appears as though it 
was to be done decently and in crder.—~ 
But the scene svon changes, for “ Old 
Kick,” not liking some movement, introdu- 
ces her hoof against the side of the pail, (if 
not into it,) aad turns it topsy-turvey, the 
* Old 
Kick” now expects a flogging, so off she 
starts full sail. The provoked and angry 
milker pursues her with the first club or 
stool he can get hold of, and now for a 
chase. Round the yard they go at full 
speed, (which frequently starts the ether 
cows, and over goes ancther pail of milk,) 
until ** Old Kick” is overtaken, and then 
the club or stool is set in motion upon her 
sides, the sound of which is not unlike the 
sound of the thresher’s flail, which makes 
the woeds resound with its echo,” “ Old 
Kick” is now cornered up, and h:s to take 
il, (showing her good will by kicking now 
and then, and shaking her head,) till the 
milker considers her thoroughly subdued, 
and then commences again to milk, Ten 
chances to one if he has not to go through 
with another performance like the ong just 
mentioned, before * Old Kick” is set at lib« 
e:ty until the time for another milking, Now, 
the right way would Have prevented all this 
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trouble, and *“ Old Kick” would have re- 


mained as she used to be, not the worst of 


cows. ‘The first step would have been to 
have cured her teats, which is very readily 
done by washing them with cold water, 
and then applying a little linseed oi/, for a 
few milkings,—(an effectual cure.) 

I had the misfortune to be milker of a 
cow, (“ Old Kick’ was her name,) for two 
or three years, which had been trained as 
above mentioned. She was as bad as bad 
could be, as split pails and sore shins would 
at the time have testified. She was for the 
first two seasons geutle and kind, and was 
considered a very excelleatcow. She was 
then sold, and probably by bad manage- 
ment, either by having sore teats or sume 
other cause, became, as I have stated, as 
bad as bad could be. The purchaser was 
accordingly dissatisfied with his bargain, 
and the seller not knowing the reason, and 
considering her well worth the money paid 
for her, gave the man his money and again 
took the cow. Many has been the frolic I 
have had with her, for hardly a night or 
morning passed without a chase, and noth- 
ing short of a good threshing would induce 
her to stand still and be milked. At length 
I invented a plan which ended the flogging}: 
business, and “ Old Kick” was completely 
under my control. I made a small pen 
and drove her into it, having prepared a 
stra» with a buckle at one end, and buck- 
led it around her hind legs. I then let 
her manceuvre to her own satisfaction. and 
finding she was fast, she accordingly gave 
up, and I milked her without even one at- 
tempt to kick. She soon tecame willing 
for me to buckle the strap without choice 
of place, and I had no more trouble after- 
wards, otherwise than keeping a strap in 
readiness. [I tried several times to milk 
her without fastening her legs, but she soon 


convinced me she had not forgotten her old || 


pranks. I used the strap two years; she 
was then fattened and sold to the butcher, || 
and thus ended the life of “ Old Kick.” 


To me no part of the farmer’s stock 
looks more grand and beautiful, as well as 
lucrative, than a number of sleek, handsome! 
and stately cows, yarded for the purpose of 
milking. See them! How majestic they 
look! ‘Their large and handsome bags, fur- 


nished with clean and nicely shaped handles, || 


and then to draw an overflowing 
white and foaming liquid. What can be 
more deligh ful! 


In my opinion, farmers in general do not 
make it sufficiently their interest in the se- 
lection of their stock, especi:lly those for 
the dairy, In the first place, the best breed 
should be otained, and then a selection 
should be made of such as are kind and 
gentle, with another very necessary appen- 
dage, viz: sizeable teats. We have a 
young cow at the present time, and, to 
speak within bounds, [ should not think her 
teats exceeded one inch and a halfin length. 
The other day I had occasion to milk an 
old ewe, which had lost her lamb, and am 
confident her teats were tull as long, and I 
think for choice I had rather milk her! 
Now I should charge in the course of a 
season to milk such a cow the extra time, 
well as trouble and perplexity taken into 


puil of the}! 


‘consideration, full as much as the butter or 
cheese mide from the milk would be worth. 
The better way I think would be, if neces- 
sary, to buy a cow furnished with better 
teats, (even upon credit,) and let the calf 
run with the former until old enough to 


wean, aid then fit her for market. 

Once more, and I conclude. As it is a 
very easy thing to spoil young cows, even 
iby a few milkings at first, by bad manage- 
ment, due care should be taken, and the best 
method pursued. We have found it the 
most advisable in breaking heifers, to make 
a small yard and drive them into it, when 
milked, for a short time at first. If they 
show any disposition to be obstinate or 
sulky, the better way is to coax them and 
treat them gently; they will soon yield, 
and you wiil gain their affections, and be 
blessed with good and gentle cows. 

J. B. B. 

Ledyard, July 2, 1836. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
SCYTHE MAKING. 

Mr. Holines :—I have long been con- 
jvinced that the Temperance reforin was ex- 
‘erting a salutary influence on the three 
|great interests of New-Englaad ; but never 
till of late have I been fully aware of the 
extent uf the reform in the great manufac- 
turing establishments, or the amount of good 
which has resulted. 

During « late excursion in Massachusetts 
I have visited a la‘ge number of factories 
and workshops, and, throuzh the politeness 
of the proprietors or their agents, have been 
informed of the principles on which they 
are conducted, and permitted to ovserve 
the several operations. [ propose, as I 
‘may find leisure, to communicate to the 
‘public, through your highly useful paper the 
‘results of my observations. 








| The first factory I visited was a scythe 
factory; I shall therefore make the manu- 
facture of scythes the subject of my first 
| communication. 

Most of your readers have probably used 
scythes sta:oped with the name of “ Fr- 
| well,” and have found them to deserve the 
very high reputation they have enjoyed for 
‘more than forty years. Mr. Jchn Farwell, 
the original manutacturer of these sc, thes, 
‘is still living and actively engaged in the 
business, which he commenced so early as 
1794. Prior to that time, aid indeed long 
after, most of the scythes used in this 
country were imported from England and 
Holland. Farwell’s scythes however soon 
eniered into successiul competition with the 
foreign article, and have continued to do so 
to the present time. 

There are two branc es of the scythe 
factory of Messrs. J. Farwell and Co. ; the 


Middlesex, and the other in Fitchburg, in 
the county of Worcester. ‘The two shops 
give em»loyment eleven months in the year 
to about 24 men. ‘The ircn used is the best 
Russia Old Sable, and the steel, either Cast 
Steel or German Steel of the first quality. 
There are tvelve operations in making a 
scythe, each of which are performed by one 








individual exclusively. 
The first operator takes a piece of iron 


one situated in Chlemsford in the cou ty of 





5 inches long,- 23 inches, wide and half an 
inch thick, this is heated and draww'to- thé 
length of 15 inches, or thereabouts ; it is 
then bent over and doubled anda bar os 
steel, weighing half a pound and of the 
same length as the doubled bar, is insert= 
ed at one side. The whole is then welded 
and drawn to the length required. The 
second operation is that of drawing the bar 
toa point. The third consists in plating it 
t» the required width. The 4th in crooking 
the point ready for the forming or swedging 
machine. 5th, in turning the back and 
swedging the web. 6th, in turning the 
heel. 7th, in tempering and straightening. 

9th, in grinding. 10th, in adjusting the 
edge and inspecting, which is usually done 
by the master workman. 11th, in varnishe 
ing. 12th, labelling and preparing for 
market. Recently these gentlemen have 
introduced the use of mineral coal in their 
forges, and one of the firm is _the patentee 
of the “concave sett.” By these two im- 
provements combined, the expense of man- 
ufacturing the scythes is materially di- 
minished, and the danger of separating the 
back from the web, in grinding, is avoided. 
In each of the shops there is a blowing ma+ 
chine, by which means of pipes, communi- 
cates with the numerous forges, and keeps up’ 
the degree of heat in all. All the machinery’ 
is driven by water power, and in both fae- 
tories not less than 2500 dozen scythes are 
made annually. 


In examining the works, I was much, 
p eased with the neatness and order which 
prevailed, and withthe air of cheerfulnesa 
and health which was apparent. In ane 
swer to my inquiries, on this head, the 
Messrs. Farwell ani their partner, Mr. Sie 
m nd:, informed me that they conducted 
their factories on the most rig:d principles of 
t-mperance. They furnish no intoxicating 
drink to their men—they decline giving 
employment to any man who is knowng 
to use spirits as a drink, either- ha» 
bitually or occasionally. The > results of 
this prudent arrangement is that the work 
is done in the best manner and in season, 
and there are no quarrels, nor misunder- 
standings. Every one knows his duty aud 
performs it—every one understands his 
own rights and respects those of his eme 
ployers and shop-mates. 


Here, then, Mr. Editor, is another proof 
that intoxicating drinks are not necessary 
for laboring men, even when engaged in the 
most arduous employment, and exposed to 
opposite extremes of temperature. It is 
not, however, a solitary proof. A large 
proportion of the manufacturing establish- 
ments in Massachusetts are conducted on 
the same priuciple. We sometimes hear 
of reaction in the temperance re orin, bu: I 
saw ne reaction in M«sschusetts, on the 
contrary the cause seemed to be every- 
where gaining friends, and I doubt not that, 
built as itis on the truth, and connected as 
it is with the best interests of all classes in 
the community, if reasonable efforts are 
nade by its friends, it will continue to 
triumph until, at no distant day, alcohol will ” 
be con‘ined to its appropriate place—the 
shop of the apothecary. r 





A TRAVELLER. 
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Ts From the New-England Farmer. 
NORTHERN EXPOSURE TO FRUITT—TAR- 
RING TREES INJURIOUS. 

'Tuos. G. Fessenven, Esq. 

Dear Sir—My own garden is an inclines 
Fleer facing, as we say, to the north wesi; 

have found from observation, duriug fiv. 
successive years, that vegetables on laud vo. 
a southerly aspect have been affecied by 
frost, when those of the same kiad iu my 
garden were untouched. If the fact be true, 
I would ask what philosophical principk 
must be summoned to give an explanation.” 

I would state a fact, showing, as | sup- 
pose, the effect of Tar upon fruit trees. My 
neighbor and I owned two adjoining or- 
chards, the cankerworms have visited them 
without mercy for eight successive years— 
my neighbor tarred his trees in the usual 
Way, mine were many of them large, and 
taking into the account the expense and 
trouble and chance of injury from the tar 
itself—I suffered the insidious invaders to 
range unmolested. The last season the 
worms were few compared with preceding 
years,-and many trees were permitted to 
produce as they were wont. My neighbor’s 
trees abreast of mine, of the same age and 
kind, bore but sparingly, while mine pro- 
duced in great abundance—the tar must 
have been the cause.t ‘I'his matter is, no 
doubt, well understood. but as it came un- 
der my own eye, I pass it to you; it may 
not be useful to publish. 

Yours truly, 
JoserH Harrineron. 


* By rue Enptror.—The following re- 
marks originally appeared in the Hampshire 
Gazette. President Dwight, in his * Trav. 
els in New-En zland,” &<., says, the com- 
mon opinion that tender plants and fru: 
trees ought to be placed ina warm southern 
exposure, to preserve them from frosts is 
erroneous. He adduces many facts to 
prove that fruit trees should be planted on 
north western, northern, or western declivi- 
ties, where they may be exposed to the 
north western, northern, or western winds. 
A white frost being merely frozen dew, the 
great object should be to keep the dew from 
resting onthe plants. ‘This can be effectu- 
ally done only by exposing them to the free 
access of the vor. wesiera wind,the source 
of almost every white frost. Plants from 
wiich the dew is swept away by this wind 
will escape; while those which, by being 
sheltered from its currert, retain the dew. 
will be destroyed. Major White, of Sout! 
Hadley, had an orchard on the north west- 
ern declivity of a hill, expose! to the strong 
winds that blow through the gap of Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke. These winds 
swept the de v from this orchard so effectu. 
all’, that its blossoms regularly es:aped the 
injuries of such late frosts in the spring as 
destroyed those 9f the surrouading country. 
The inhabitants of SouthHadley styled such 
a frost Ma‘or White's Hurvest, because in 
such years his cider cowmanded a very 
high price. A Mr. Ly aan informe! Presi 
deat Dvieht thatin bis girden, which was 
exposed to the north west winds, the white 
frosts had never done any iajury to the veg 
e ibles. Seve N. &. Farmer, vo’. v. p. 348 

Another alvantage in a northern expos 
ure is obtained by its keeping vegetation 
back till late in the spring. If vezetatio 
commences early, subseque +t frosts congea 
the san in its pores, and kill the young 
plants by bursting or tearing its fibres; as 
glass or earther. vessel is brok+n by water 
being frozen ia it. See N. E. Farmer, Vol 
v. p. 260. 


+ The following process has been recom- 











. 


mended for defending trees against canker 
vorms. A strip of linen, or canvas, is put 
‘ouud the body of the tree, before the fe- 
uales begin their ascent, and well smearec 
vith tar, &c. The design of the strip is to 
event ihe tar from coming in contact with 
tae tree, which always injures it. See New 
\.uerican Gardner, Art. lisects. A gen- 
teman infor sus thatin Plymouth, Mass. 
i.ey make use of the following mixture as 
\ substituie jor tar, in preserving fruit trees 
'ga.nst canker worm, viz.: White varnish, 
soft soap and whale oil, one third of each. 
io be mixed and applied at the times and 
manner of the usual application of tar for 
ve Sime purpose. Tue advantages of the 
mixture, we undersiand, are, that it is not 
30 s00n hardened by the weather, and of 
‘ourse need not be so ofien applied, and 
loes not in the least injure the trees to 
which the applicatica is made. 





From the Cultivator, for August. 
DIFFUSION OF AGRICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


My Dear Str—I wrote you a short letter 
from Peansylvania, on the subject of the 
sugar beet; in passing through Ohio, Ken. 
ucky, Indiana, Missouri, Ulinois and Mi- 
chigan, [have stated to many intelligent 
ind wealthy individuals, the value of the 
sugar beet, and Tam glad to inform you, 
thata general feeling prevails, that a new 
and important product is about to be intro- 
duced, which will be a source of vast bene- 
fit to our country. All that is now want- 
‘ng, is information; when that is diffused, 
capital and enterprise are ready in abun- 
dance, 'o undertake the maufacture. I find 
that the good and enterpris:ng every where 
are deeply impressed with the importance 
of the universal diffusion of information 
‘hat will tend to improve husbandry, edu 
eation and temperance. Your excellent 
paper, the Cultivator, is becoming a mine 
of wealth to farmers—could each one be 
induced to subscribe for it, I will venture 
theopinion, that he would derive ,advan. 
tages over the cost a hundred fold. 

Ihave frequently forwarded a copy of 
our temperance papers to each post-master 
in the Union, with the hope of interesting 
them in the cause, and inducing them to 
act asagents. The consequence has been, 
they have, as a class, been among our most 
valuable frien:Is, for procuring subscribers 
and transmitting money. 

It is of such vast importance that the far- 
mers in all parts of our country, especially 
in the new parts of it, shou'd have your 
paper, that [ wish you would forward one 
of your first numbers to every post-master 
in the United States, with a short address. 
calling attention to it, and soliciting each 
to ctasagent. The low price of the Cul- 
tivator, its valuable contents, and the pro- 
fits (if any.) derived from its subscribers, 
heing entirely devoted to advance the gene. 
ral interests of agriculture, will commend 
it to universal patronage, when known and 
vppreciated. For the expense of this dis- 
tribution, you may call on me. 

Iam, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
E. C. DELAVAN. 
Chicago, June 23, 1836. 





From the Cultivator, for July. 
PLANTING——N). I. , 

Trees give toa farm halfits intrinsie val- 
ie. Without trees about it, a farm hous: 
iooks naked, cheerless and uneomfortable ; 
ind without trees man enoys but a modi- 
“um of the blessings which providence has 
destined fo. hisuse. Trees are the farmer’s 











resource, in most cases, for building, fo" 
fencing and for fuel. About farm build- 
ings, they afford shelter, and are conducive 
alike to health and beauty. In the orchard 
and garden, they are sources of interest, of 
luxury and substantial profit. ft is announ. 
ed in a late Northampton paper, that Cap- 
tain Hale, of that vicinity, had sold thirteen 
locust trees for $153, and a red oak for $30; 
and that a white ash, which grew in that 
neighborhood, when converted into plank, 
brought in market the round sum of $70.— 
Besides their intrinsic value for timber, and 
(ruit, the jud:cious planting of trees, in open 
and exposed situations, “ improves the gen- 
eral climate of the neighborhood, the staple 
of the soil, as regards the gradual accumu- 
lation of vegetable matters, affords shelter 
to live stock, promotes the growth of pas- 
ture and corn crops, beautifies the land- 
scape, and thus greatly and permanently 
increases the value of the fee simple of the 
estate and adjoining lands.” 

* What is your age ?” was the interroga- 
tory which an eastern prince caused to be 
put, by one of his attendants, to a very old 
man, seated by the way side. ‘Iam four 
years old,” was the reply. “Do you 
‘ntend to insult his majesty ?’’ was the re- 
joinder. ‘No, may please your majesty— 
it is but four years since I began to live, as 
I ought, for posterity—since I first planted 
atree.” According to this definition of liv- 
ing for posterity, but comparatively few of 
our countrymen have began yet to live; for 
instead of planting, their study and occupa- 
tion have been to destroy trees. But every 
consideration of interest and comfort ad- 
monish us, to change our habits in this re. 
spect, and to provide in time for the wants 
of posterity. The old settled States are al- 
ready experiencing a scarcity of wood, and 
they contain vast tracts of land, now in a 
great measure unproductive, which, if plan- 
ted, would in a few years yield a profitable 
return in wood, and the great Prairie West 
is rapidly filling with a population which 
will soon exhaust its spare woods, 

Planting woodlaad may be regarded as a 

new business with us, though the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural society have endeav- 
ored to encourage it by liberal premiums, 
and individuals, in different parts of the Un- 
ion, have directed attention to it. It is re- 
lated of a farmer on Long Island, that he 
planted a hundred locust trees on the birth 
of each child, and that the proceeds of the 
hundred trees, when the child became of 
age, afforded it a handsome outfit. [tis a 
branch of rural economy which we must 
hegin at some time, and the sooner we be- 
gin the better. Many districts on the old 
continent have becon.e desolate, and almost 
uninhabitable, in consequence of the total 
destruction of the wood. This is the con- 
dition of many tracts in Asia, in Spain, and 
in the environs of its capital, and even in 
Russia. In speaking of the maize and vine 
district of that empire, lying upon the Black 
sea and the confines of Turkey, a late wri- 
ter, said to be a Russian statesman, men- 
tions aS a great defect of this region, the 
almost total absence of forests! and he re- 
commends the planting of larch and other 
quick growing trees in spots where the soil 
s suitable, and sheltered from the strong 
blasts which sweep the plain; to rear other 
plantations under shelter of the first ; and 
the planting of trees near farm houses, and 
villages, round the fie!ds, along the roads, 
and egpecially in the ravines, as means of 
imeliorating the climate, and increasing the 
oroductiveness of the soil. 


The planting of foresis and ornamental 
grounds, has long been practised in Europe, 
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particularly in Great Britain, where it is 
sedulously encouraged by statesmen as 
well as landholders. It has contributed 
much to beautity the country, as well as to 
improve the productiveness aud profiis 0: 
the soil. Somme idea of the extent to which 
itis carried may be furmed trom the tact: 
that in the twenty-seven years between Lov2 
and 1829, the Duke of Bedford alone hau 
planted upon his estate, 1,540 acres o. 
ground, with five millions sevea hundred 
and chirty-five thousand trees, exclusive o. 
680 bushels of acorns and other seeds put 
in with the dibble. 

The business of planting, like the culture 
of turnips, or any other new branch of rurai 
economy, seems much more formidable aud 
expensive in prospect, than it turns out to 
be in practice. it may be managed upon 
every farm, with but trifling expense, by 
the ordinary laborers. Seeds of our foresi, 
ornamental and fruit trees, may be readily 
gathered at the proper seasons; and under 
the plain directions which we intend to 
give, they may be sown, and trees reared 
and planted aad grown without difficulty. 

It is not our intention, in these remarks, 
to say any thing of trees exclusively orna- 
mental, or particularly belonging to the or- 
chard or garden, except to express a hope, 
that at least orchards already existing may 
be spared from the axe, if not for the liquor 
they afford, or the important material of 
diet they furnish in the kitehen and in the 
dessert, cr at least for the profit of the pro- 
prietor, in feeding and fattening his hogs 
and other farm stock. Ample aad indispu- 
table testimony has been recently afforded, 
that the same area of land is far more pro- 
fitable, for feeding farm stock, in an apple 
orchard, than it can be made in growing tor 
them grain or roots. Our present object is 
to make some brief suggestions on planting 
forest timber, particularly for the benefit of 
our sabscribers in the Prairie West, where, 
if we understand the condition of the coun- 
try, this ought to be one of the first subjects 


om should engage the attention of the set- 
tler. 





From the New-Englaud Farmer. 
RAISING CHICKENS. 


The following is a valuable article and 
relates toa branch of rural economy, which 


deserves more attention than it bas received | 


in this country. Further tavors of a simi- 
lar nature from the same hand are respect- 
fully solicited. 

Mk. Fessenpen, 


Sir,—In one of your late papers I saw 
mentioned a successful way of raisiug 
chickens,—I have been in the habit of rais- 
lug them for some years, and if you 
think favorably of the mode [ have adopted, 
you Can insert it in your valuable paper. 

_ [keep my hens warm uader cover during 
the winter, and feed them on “ Brewers’ 
Grains” placed in an open box or tub, that 
they may eut when they please, occasionally 
giving them oats, coru, and oyster sheils 
pounded fine, and plenty of water—by keep 

ing them warm and well fed, they begin lay 

ing earlier in the season. I preier spring 
chickens, as they lay earlier than old hens 
—and the old hens to set, as they make the 
best mothers. I take care the eggs do not 
get chilled with cold, and keep them ina 
warm place in my house. When three or 
four hens want to set I put from thirteen to 
fifteen eggs under each of them, according 
40 size—the day of the month marked on 
each egg—and after the hen has set a week 
or ten days I examine them by holding the 
eggs to a crack or knot hole in a bvard 

















when the sun shines through, and if I dis- 
cover any rotten ones, | take them away 
ind replace them with fresh ones marked 
is before meutioned. When tue chickens 
ire all hatched 1 put two or three of the 
ruods to oue end, in a coop with an open- 
ng against au empty barrel placed on the 
nige, and witha litle care, Wuen put in the 
¢ op, the hen may be made to brood them at 
the furcher end of the barrel. In that way the 
cuicksus that are not covered by the hen) 
auddie toge.her around her, and keep eaci) 
vther warm. ‘The hens from which the} 
chickens are taken [ pat mto another coop, | 
aud in about a fortmightthey will begin to 
may again. The hen being confined im the! 
coop, will feave her chickens much earlier) 
than if left to rua at large with them, and} 
the chickens will become so accustomed to| 
going into the barrel and huddling together, | 
as to be quite contented to give up the hen’s| 
brooding them. After the chickens are| 
two or three weeks old [ remove them with| 
the coops into my garden, where they feed| 
upon insecis, so #s to require but little food) 
—but do not keep them there until they are) 
large enough to injure the garden. 
I feel persuaded that in the way I have) 
proceeded, our market could be supplied) 
with an abundance of poultry, and I recom-' 
mend it with confidence, if managed with) 
care and atteation, as profiiable to those! 
who may engage in such business. 
Charlestown, July, 1836. 
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CLOVER LEYS. | 


It will undoubtedly be remembered that) 
innumerable experiments have proved that, 
clover leys, turned u.der, make an admira 
bie dressing for a crop of wheat the next. 
year. Clover, if we mistake not, is a bien-| 
nial—that is, lasting but two years, after) 
flowering and going to seed the second 
summer, the roots begin to decay, and ulti- 
mately die out und leave the soil for the) 
Herd’s grass, or other plants which may be| 
scwed with the clover. Hence it will be! 
well, in order to make the most of the roots! 
as a dressing for wheat, to plough them un-| 
der as early in the season after haying as) 
can conveniently be dou.e. By the foliow-| 
ing spring the sod has become decayed,| 
and ina good state to promote the growth) 
of the future crop. 








From the New-England Farmer. 


FARMERS WORK. 


A writerin the New-England Farmer | 
who dated from Lyno, and used the sig- 
nature “A Farmer,” made the followmg 
remarks ; 

“i destroyed what few thistles I found 
on my farm last year by some refuse bee: 
brine, without the trouble of cropping 
them down; though I think it best to 
crop them even under ground. ludeed 
ihe cropping or cuttiag down should be 
attended to before this tme of the year, 
[lore part ot August] if nothing more is 
dose in order to prevent their spreading. 
lts downy seeds are now in this vicinity 
waftedaboutin theairbyevery wind—they 
just begin to be letloose, und will propogate 
far andwide. [tis matter of astonishmen: 
hatso litile attentiun is paid to the subject. 
Farmers were informed several years ago, 
of the efficacy of the above method of de- 








in Vol. If, p 4i1 of the New-Englau.@ 
Farmer, and yet they still neglect to make 
use of it.” ° bs - “ pap 
The following is an extract from the 
oassage alluded to: “ Cut off each thistle 
ibout half an inch below the surface of 
he ground aud then pour on.it a gill of 
coarse salt. Fish brine may be used in. 
siead of salt, aad will answer the same 
ourpose. If in a bed of thistles a few 
shuuld escape the first year the above 
operation should be carefully performed 
on them the year following. ‘The sum- 
wer season, when the thistles are in full 
srowth is the proper time for doing the 
business.” 

A correspondent of the New-England 
Farmer, with the signature “ Rusticus” 
Vol. VII. p. 137, ridicules the idea of 
destroying thistles by salt, as advised by 
the writer of the above article. Rusti- 
cus observes that “ Philosophy as well as 
experience conclusively proves that mow- 
ing thistles off two or three times ina 
season, particularly when in blossom will 
effeciually destroy this pest of our farms, 
without the application of a gill of salt. 
Repeated detoliation will destroy any tree 
or plant with which I am acquainted.— 


| Leaves are necessary to the growth of 
|plants, and they cannot hive without them 
jin summer. , A few years ago, whole 


forests of sugar maple were killed by the 
caterpillar destroying their leaves about 
midsummer. The white mulberry is 
very tenacious of life, and yet were it en- 
tirely and repeatedly stripped of its leaves 
it would die. I have lost hundreds of 
young plum and cherry trees the last 
summer, by smail black lice which at- 
tached and destroyed the foilage of the 
uew budded stock. Leaves are to the 
vegetable what the stomach is to the aui- 
mal, the ergans of digestion, which con+ 
verts food iato nutriment, and without this 
nutriment the plant nor the animal cannot 
long subsist. The Canada thistle has 
diminished in West Vermont nine-tenths 
within my recollection. They are an- 
nually cut above the ground, aad have 
not, | believe, been dosed with salt or 
pickle. 

To this it was replied by our friend of 
Lynn, as follows: that destroying thistles 
by his method is not mere theory. “I 
have desiroyed them with briae and with 
out even cropping—aor do I believe the 
cropping essential, As to the expense, I 
should suppose a horse load of salt, which 
L have seen sold at the wharves for one 
dollar and fifty eents, being salt whieh 
had been used for salting imported hides, 
would be suffieient to destroy the thistles 
of least half am acre, and a map would 
perform all the labor required ig three 
hours. ’ 

“| have seen the method of mowi 
‘hem several times in a season, practi 
several years in succession in Ipswich, 
where they abound; and could perceive 
ao other effect than a tendency to pre- 
vent tyeir spreading. As to your corres. 
pondent’s philosophy of defoilation, to de 
stroy trees and plants it may be correct 
as respects some species ; but pray. what 

















stroying the thistle, or one quite similar} 


will he charge to come and 











by this process an acre of my barberry 

ushes, blackberry vines, or of the 
various kinds of bushes that infest our 
low lands! These 1 have cut in the 
height of their vigor, without much effect, 
but have seen the same killed with salt 
without much trouble. I doubt much i 
the common willow would be destroyed 
by divesting it of its foilage at any sea- 
son. If cutting a plant sv tenacious of 
life, as the thistle will kill it, how extraor- 
dinary it must be that our tender grasses, 
must of which are cut in the bloom, and 

ften more than once in a season) are 
not destroyed by this means. 

It is well known that some shrubs, such 
a3 the Chinese Mu'berry, the Box, the 
Willow, &c., may be cut off, or headed 
down for an indefinite period without ef- 
fecting their destructioa, Olid pustures 
which have been cropped for many years 
ptoduce better and sweeter grasses than 
are obtained from land receatly laid down 
to grass. 
salads produce more as well as better 
foliage for seasonable cropping. Crop- 
ping thistles in the blow, we believe, will 
fot at once extirpate them, but it will pre- 
vent their beiug propagated by seed, and 
thus infecting a whole neighborhood. — 
Tn many cases, where the plague ot 
thistles is limited to small locations we 
believe that the application of strong so- 
lutions of salt will be the cheapest as wei! 
us the mosteffectual mode of destroying 
them ; but in all cases thisties should be 
tut in season to prevent their being pro- 
pogated by seeds. 





From the Cultivator, for August. 
MATTERS OF INTEREST TO ALL. 

We venture to liy down the following 
propositions as adapted to our day and 
country : 

A. Every business in life is mainly depend- 
ent, for its prosperity, upon the labors 
of agriculture. 

Agriculture is the body, while the other 
professions are the members ; and although 
the body and members are mutually de 
pendent, and reciprocally useful to each 
other, the body can exist without the mem- 
bers, much better than the members can 
exist without the body. ‘The farmer can 
supply his necessities, and most of his rea- 
so able wants, within the circle of his fami- 
ly; he can feed and clothe himself: but 

is wants are enlarged, and his ability to 
gratify them increased, in proportion to the 
profits of hislabor. If through ignorance 
or sloth he produces ouly what is necessary 
for the sustenance of his household, he can 
buy neither of the merchant, the manufac- 
turer or the mechanic,—nor contribute to 
the support of the learned professions ; or, 
if he buys, he cannot pay. But if his pro- 
duce is double what is required for the con- 
sumption of his family, the surplus half may 

. beemployed for the benefit of the other 

. ¢lassés—in purchasing from them the com- 

forts’ and elegancies of life. The other 

classes, on contrawise, cannot thrive, as 
such, without theaid of the farmer: he 
furnishes the raw materials for the manu- 
faeturer, he feeds the mechanic, and freights 


Garden vegetables, ased for! 








the bark of commerce ; and is besides the 
principal customer to the:n all. 
as a corrollary, that 


2. The prosperity of a State is determined 
by the good or bad state of its husbandry. 
We see every where, in districts as well 

as in entire states, the strongest proofs of 
the correctness of this proposition. Cen- 
trast Dutchess, Orange and Columbia, with 
any three counties where agriculture is 
neglected, or managed in the old slovenly 
manner. In the first, all classes thrive and 
prosper, if they are industrious and pru- 
dent; because there the body is in healthful 
vigor. In the latter, you will find the body 
lethargic, diseased, and covered with putri- 
fying sores, and the members partaking of all 
its infirmities. The last winter’s experience, 
in our cities and towns, shows their extreme 
sensitiveness to the fluctuations in the sup- 
ply of agricultural products. Some of the far- 
mers crops were last year deficient in the ac- 
customed yield, and the consequence was, 
the buyer had to pay 25 and 50 per cent 
above the ordinary prices for many articles 
of the first necessity. Had the products 
of the soil been double what they were, 
prices would have been low, and the buying 
classes would have subsisted cheaper and 
better, and the farmer would have purchased 
of them, in return, more liberally. 


3. The improvements and profits of azri- 
culture, and the consequent prosperity of 
a State, are in the ratio of the measure 
of intelligence which guides its labors. 
The head can do no more than the 
hands. The animal strength of the ox and 
the horse would effect no useful purpose, 
with the contrivance and direction of man. 
In many countries on the old continent, 
where the cultivator is debased by igno- 
rance and despotism, the awkward, ill-con- 
trived implements of the primitive ages are 
still in use; and in some parts of our own 
land, the hoe, or the rudest machine of a 
plough, is still substituted for the greatly 
improved implements of modern times, be- 
cause the cultivator is ignorant and servile. 
Chere is not a manufacturing employment, 
nor a mechanic art, but has been greatly 
abridged in its manipulations, and had its 
fabrics improved in quality, and reduced in 
price, by the aid of modern science. We 
say modern science, because we consider 
that some branches are but beginning to 
develope their practical advantages to use- 
fullabor. We verily believe, that science 
can do more, and will do more, in the com- 
ing thirty years, to improve the condition of 
agriculture, than has been effected in the 
two last centuries. An intelligent head is 
deemed of more importance, and com- 
mands a higher compensation, in many of 
our large establishments, than half a dozen 
mere sinewy arms. Mind is the lever that 
moves the material world,—the master- 
spirit that civilizes man, and raultiplies his 
comforts and enjoyments. We may ac- 
quire knowledge in our business, mechani- 
cally, but slowly. The acquisition may be 
accelerated and augmented, to an amazing 
extent, by the experience and teachirgs of 
men who have made natural and chemical 
science their study and employment for 








It follows.|/renders the improvement of the mind of 


|public benefit: ignorance begets indolence, 
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life. 


There is another consideration which 


and indolence begets vice. If we would, 
therefore, inculczte virtue, we must foster 
industry ; aad if we would make industry 
respectable and desirable, we must throw 
light upon its paths, and secure for it merit- 
ed reward. 

If we have succeeded in establishing our 
propositions, it results as a consequence, 
that the improvement of our agriculture is 
of the first importance to every class of our 
population ; and that this improvement can 
in no way receive such efficient aid, as by 
instructing the youth who are hereafter to 
manage its concerns, as well in the science 
as in the practice of their business. 

We have drawn the readers attention to 
the subject at this time, that the measures 
neccessary to produce the desired result 
may undergo a thorough and timely inves- 
tigation, and that our citizens may be pre- 
pared to co-operate in such of them, as may 
seem best adapted to subserve the public 
weal, before the coming winter. The dis- 
tributive share to New-York, of the sur- 
plus revenue, which congress, with great 
unamity and wisdom, has directed to be 
divided among the States, will probably 
amount to between two and three millions 
of dollars. And the question will present 
itself to our next legislature, and upon 
which they will want an expression of the 
public wish, to what objects, and in what 
manner shall these monies be applied? 
Shall they be expended on internal improve- 
ments, on education, and in improving our 
agriculture, upon either or all of them, ex- 
clusively, where their benefits cannot fail 
to be general, and important, and abiding,— 
or shall they go into the general fund, 
where there benefits are likely to be more 
partial and transitory? 

As pertinent to this subject, we would 
ask the reader’s attention to the extract in 
our young men’s department, from “ First 
Lessons in Political Economy,” by Pro- 
fessor M’Vickar, of Columbia College, a 
little work which the man as well as boy 
may peruse with profit. 





Fro 1 the Cultivator, for August. 
VIRGINIA HUSBANDRY. 


Dear Sir—I enclose you five dollars, 
and request you to send the Cultivator from 
its commencement, to William Price, &c. 
It is pleasing to observe, that the Cultiva- 
tor is so popular in this section, and I trust 
that it will be the means of doing much 
good amongus. There must doubtless be 
much difference in the objects and the de- 
tails of agriculture in the region for which 
the work was originally designed and ours ; 
but the general principles of agriculture are 
the same every where. In this part of 
Virginia, we hive wuch the advatage of 
you in climate, but our soil, on an average, 
originally thin, has been wofully abused, 
by the necessity which distance from mar- 
ket and bad avenues to it, have imposed 
on us, of making tobacco almost our only 
market crop. This weed is not a great ex- 





hauster of land, but requiring all the ma- 
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fiure and most of the labor on a farm, that 
part of it occupied by other crops, which 
are great exhausters, must of necessity 
ome'poor. Distance from market, al- 
80, deprives us of the benefit of lime as a 
manure. This article geverally sells at 
from $3 to $3,50 per tierce. There is 
probably no part of the United States far- 
ther removed from the facilities of procur- 
ing lime, and probably none in which lime 
is mote needed by the soil. This de- 
fect may, possibly, at soine future day, be 
femedied, by railroads and the improved 
navigation of our streams. For some time 
to come, however, if we improve at all, we 
must endeavor to do it without the aid of 
lime. Under past agricultural manage- 
ment, our lands have been constantly de- 
teriorating, and unless the course is changed 
must soon arrive at that hopeful condition 
when they can get no worse. Under such 
circumstances, I see no hope for improve- 
ment, except from extra exertions to pro- 
cure putrecent manures. These might be 
produced in greatly increased quantities, by 
cultivating root-crops on a greatly increased 
scale, and by other means of sustaining 
many more cattle than we generally keep ; 
particularly by cultivating artificial grasses 
largely, which, while the y would afford food 
for the stock, would protect the land from 
the sun and from washing, and would melio- 
rate the soil, on the principle of convertible 
husbandry. That deficiency of lime which 
so peculiarly adapts our lands to the growth 
of tobacco, is accompanied by a great 
drawback in the culture of artificial grasses, 
from its excessive tendency to the sponta- 
neous production of weeds. The most 
promising fields of young clover, are speed- 
ily overrun by sedge grass, stick-weed, 
sorrel, and a thousand etceteras. We need 
some half weed, half grass, which, on poor! 
‘land, could contend with such things. 
Perhaps yarrow might be the thing. 

We generally keep no more stock than 
We can squeeze through the winter on the, 
offal of the grain crops. Any accidental] 
surplus of cattle must either be killed in 
autumn as grass-beef, or die towards spring 
to afford Jeather from their skins. Few 
think of cultivating a crop especially for 
cow-feed, and rare indeed is the man who 
makes express provision for feeding sheep. 
Were a few acres of our tobacco lands 
cultivated in roots, and the nakedness of all 
our idle land hidden by artificial grasses, a 
great change would soon be perceived in 
the number and quality of our cattle, and 
in the fertility of our soil. It is morever 
-believed,. that the increased quantity of 
manure resulting from such management, 
would operate as a poison on many of the 
weeds which are now such pests. 

That our soils are well adapted to the 
culture of ruta baga, I have demonstrated, 
to my own satisfaction, by a successful 
trial, on a moderate scale, for a number of 
years. I intend to try it more largely this 
year, if the excessive wet weather will abate 
‘long enough for me to get the seed in the 

d. I cultivated mangel wurtzel last 
year, on about the fourth of an acre, and 
‘succeeded to the astonishment of all who 
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the picture drawn above, of Virginia agri- 
culture, by stating, that during the spring 
there was anxions. inquiry for the seed of 
mangel wurtzel generally through the coun- 
try, and that the demand could by no means 
be supplied. Indeed—many thanks to my 
friend Mr. Ruffin and yourself—there are 
strong symptons of improvement in our 
nusbandry, evinced by the greatly increased 
quantities of clover and other grass seed, 
brought from the north and sold by our 
merchants. Some of them, however, con- 
tain mischievous impurities, such as blue 
thistle, St. Jobn’s wort, ripple grass, &c. 
which thrive prodigiously in our soils. 

My enthusiasm in the cause of agricul- 
ture, must be my apology for being tedious. 
My intention, when I commenced writing, 
was simply to mention the matter of busi- 
ness with which I began, and to ask a 
favor—it is this:—I know that an editor 
ought not to be expected to become the 
private correspondent of every obtrusive 
subscriber he may chance to have. But 
will you, in one line, recommend a person 
who would willingly become such? I wish 
to know more than I do about vetches, 
chicory, alsike clover, and many other mat- 
ters. I received a few seed from a friend 
the last spring, under the name of Egyp- 
tian clover, much mixed with chicory and 
other things, which I never saw before. 
The clover put forth white blossoms soon 
after coming up, has, perhaps, as many 
blooms as leaves, and after the bloom falls, 
the seeds are retained in a reddish colored 
bur, somewhat resembling in shape the bur 
of the teasel. This may, possibly, be the 
alsike clover. It was, unfortunately, sown 
in very springy ground, and has been near- 
ly drowned by wet weather. It is inclined 
to grow erect, and to branch but moderate- 
ly, and that entirely above ground. I may 
wish for a friend in your region, who would 
be willing to answer inquiries about such 
matters, (o attend to small agencies, in the 
way of transmitting small parcels of grass- 
seed, choice stock, &c. should | think 
proper to send for them. It has struck me 
that my professional brother, Dr. Beekman, 
might be the man. I leave this matter to 
you. 

Allow me pow, sir, in tendering to you 
assurances of iny highest personal respect, 
to associate therewith my warmest wishes 
that the Cultivator may find its way into 
every house in Virginia,.and thus become 
a strong tie between two States, in danger 
of being dissevered in feeling by papers of 
a very different description. 

Your most ob’t &e. 


W. S. MORTON. 
Near Farmville, Prince Edward Va. 30th June 81.63 





A new invention for brick making has 
been patented by one Sawyer. The bricks 
are made by it from dry clay, and are said 
to be superior to the common kind in 
beauty, strength and durability. The 
texture is much closer than thut of the 
common brick, so that the article absorb: 
less water, takes paint much better, no’ 
requiring more than one half necessary ir 
the old way, and stands fire much longer 








saw the crop. And here I should retouch 


The frost likewise does not operate on it 


and bricks are turned out of the new wa- 
chine, at one half the expense, or less, 
han by any other mode now in ‘use 
[Pennsylvania paper. | 





Beecner’s CanaL SteamBoat.— We 
witnessed last week the operation, on the 
Canal of a Steamboat, invented and con- 
structed hy Mr. B. D. Beecher, of New- 
Haven. It is propelled upon the serew 
augur principle. Two imstruments some- 
thing like screw augurs formed by wind- 
ing athick sheet of iron spirally round 
sinall shafts, are placed in the bow of the 
boat, both. of which turned inward, and 
they answer the purpose of a wheel in pre- 
pelling the boat. This boat was: built 
merely for experiment, and the first of the 
kind ever constructed, of course very crude; 
notwithstanding the unfavorable cireum- 
stances under which it operated tt was pro- 
pelled at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour—f Hampshire Gazette. ] 





METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. . 
For the month of May, 1835, kept at Avoylle 
Ferry, La., (Lat. 31° 10’ n., Long. 91° 59’ w.,) by P. 
G. Vooruies. 
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MAY. 
s é . | Wind. bib REMARKS: 
A= |2z\4 
1 70) 74|70| calm |cloudy|heavy showers, rain 
day and night 
2169) 75|73. 
aiz6\76|74| .. |. ; 
4\74|77|75| .. |clear in the evening 
5|72|75|80 clear 
6/68\73/68| w_ |cloudy|high wind, heavy thunder} 
and rain at noon 
7\64|74/72| calm | clear |cloudy at noon 
8 6:75 74 «* ** 
9\64\74(71 
10/73\72\66 
1161 TT 
12'60|79|74) nw 
13/64/3276) calm * 
14163'82'74) .. 
15'64'81\75| .. 
16/68!86,76] sw ‘ 
17|70'84|74| .. .. {high wind and heavy ram 
| rain at neon from sw 
18,7 1|73|74 cloudy|drizzling rain in the af- 
ternvon 
19|71|76)70 rain at noon 
20/69/73}68} .. |... 
21/72|82|78| se | clear |in the morning cloudy and 
thunder and rainat noo 
22/68\90|82| calm |cloudy|heavy thunder and rainin 
morning, clear at noon 
23/72/82/76| sw .. theav an oe merit ty 
24)/71|85|72| calm | clear jcloudy in the mo : 
25/73'76\68} se |cloudy|rain all day aor high 
wind at night — ; 
26)64|74|66) nw thunder and drizzling rain 
all day 
27'64|72/65| wn .. l(clearat noon 
28:53,74,.71, nw | clear 
29/63)30/76} calm | -.. 
30166)36|76| .. vs 
31/70'384|80 * 























Red River rose this month 2 feet 44 inches—below 
high water mark 2 feet 2 inches., 


el 
HARTFORD AND NEW HAVEN RAILROAD,» 


The H. and N. H. Railroad Company, 
to veh immediate contracts for ,000 running fe . 
of Southern yellow pine, to measure six inches are 
ind from cighteen to thirty feet in length >: ta. 
quality best suited to receive @ flat iron = no 
ibove to be delivered at New dd 
lay of May next. Also for 200,000'r werd ' 
uldition, to be delivered by the fitst day of Septemb - 
1837, at Hartford pope ~ Sesto gM 

PRoposaLs may ressed ATE 
ALEX. G. TWINING, a wr 

















New Haven, July 19th, 1836. 















RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c 
THE subscribers offer the following ‘articles foi 


sale, 
Railway Iron, flat bars, wiih ceuntersunk holes ana 


mitred juints, a 
350 tons 22 by 4, 15 ft in length, weighing 4\.,8, per ft. 
230 “ 2 4, “ “ “ 33°'5 “ 

7 * 4, “ _“ “ 24 “ 

ao“ WY “ “ 1s “ 

90 “oe 1 “ é, “ “ “ t oe 
with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto, ‘Tv 


“be sold free of duty w State goveruments or incor- 
companies. 
Orders tor Pennsylvania Boiler Iron execut:d. 
Rail Road Car and Locumutive Engine ‘Tires, 
‘wrought and turned or unturned, ready iv ve fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 6v inches 


aiameter. 

E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 tvet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 24 
_3, 34, 33, 34, and 3% inches diameter. 

Chains for Inclined Plaies, short and stay links, 
manufactured from the £. V.Cable Bolts, and proved 
at the test strain. 

India Rubber Rope for Inclined Plines, made from 
New Zealand flax. 

- Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
and Canal Towing Lines. 

Patent Felt for placing between the iron chair aud 
stone bluck of Edge Railways. 

Every descripuon of Raiiway Iron, as weil as Lo- 
comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice. by 
the agency of one of our partners, who resides i 
E d for this purpose. 

r. Solomon W. Roberts, a highly respectable 

American Enginecr, resides in England for the pur- 

“ pose of inspecting all Locomotives, Machinery, hail- 

way Iron &c. ordered through us. 

A. & G. RALSTON. 

28-tf Philadelphia, No. 4, South Front st, 
OrricE PontcHaRTRAIN, RaiLRoap Co, 

New Orleans, ivth May, 1336. { 

THE Board of Directors of this Company, will pay 
the sum of five hundred doilars to the invenwr or 
projector, of a machine or plan to prevent Lhe esc..pe 
of sparks from the Chimney of Locunwtive £1 gines, 
age Bye and which shail be finally adopted tur 
use ofthe Company. No furiher chaige to be made 
for the right of the Company to use the same. 

By order uf the Board, 
JNU. B. LEEFE, Secretary. 





28—3m. 





&F THE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, incorporated by the State of Delaware 
with a capital vf 200,000 dollars, are prepared tu ex- 
ecute in the first style and on liberal terins, at their 
extensive Finishing Shops and foundries fur Brass und 
Iron, situated in the town of Newcastle, Velaware, all 
orders for. LOCOMOTIVE anu other Steam fungines, 
and for CASTINGS of every description in brass ur 
Iron. RAILROAD WORK of ail Kinds finshed in 
the best manner, and at the shortest nouce. 

Orders w be addressed to 

Mr. EDWARD A. G. YOUNG, 
fob 20—yuf Superintendent, Newcastle, Vel 
Office of the Sandy and beaver Canal Co., 
July 2dth, 1836. _ : 

Proposals will be received at the otlice of the Sandy 
and beaver canal company, in New Lisbon, Cotum- 
biana county, Ohio, until Munday the ivih day of Uc 
tober next, for the cunsiruction of about du cutstone 
iocks, 17 dams, (varying from 5 w 2 tvet in height) 
one aqueduct across the ‘l'uscarawas kiver, sevcrai 
bridges, and abvut 1 or 15 miles of canal. 

Plans and specificativus of the werk may be ex- 
amined at the Engineers office, New Lisbon. 

Persons unkuwn to the Engineer must accompany 
their proposals with good recommendations. 

B. HANNA, President. 





TO CANAL CONTRACTORS. 





EH. Gixt, Chief Engineer. 3U—to 10 
TO CONTRACTORS. 
Sealed will be received at Jackson, until 


the 15th a as meer nove tur the graduauon, 
masunry ging of the 3d division (9U miles) 01 
the Mississippi Kailruad. : 

This road is located on a pine sandy ridge, the 
country is healthy, and provisions can by readily 
obtained at all seasons of the year. 

The whole line (150 miles) will be placed unde: 
contract, as the location advances next fail ; aud it is 

ved that ho institution can offer greater induce- 
ments to good Co1.tr.ctors than this. 
F. H. PETRIE, Chief Eng. 
ENGINEERS OFFice, 
Natches, June 10, 1836 i 


28—till Sep. 5. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, ...... . 


| _ .. FRAME BRIDGES. 

Te subscriber Would respectfully inform the pub- 
ii¢, and particularly Reioad and Bidge Corpura- 
ia.ious that he wiil buiid trame Biidges, or vend the 
right to vihers tu build, on Col. Long's Pat nt, through- 
vut th United States, with few exceptions. ‘the tol- 
lowing sub-Agents have been engag. d by the under- 
signed who will alsu aitend to this business, viz. 

Hurace ( hiids, Hennikher, N. H. 

Alexander McArthur, Mount Morris, N. Y. 

John Mahan, do du 

‘Lhomas 44. Cushing, Dover, N. Hi. 

Wauhefield, N. H. 


| 


lra blake, 
Amos Whitemore, Fsq., Hancock, N, H 
Samuel Herrick, Springtieid, Vermont. 
Simeon Heriick, do do 
Capt. isaac Lamon, Northampton, Mass. 
Lyman Kingsly, do do 
Elijah Halbert, Waterloo, N. Y. 
Joseph Ht« bard, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Col. Sherman Peck, Hudson, Ohio. 
Andrew E. Turnbull, Lower Sandusky, Ohio., 
William J. Turnbull, de do 
Sabried Dodge, Esq., (Civil Enginver,) Ohio. 
Bvoz M. Atherton, Msq. New-Philadelphia,Ohio. 
Stephen Daniels, Marietta, Ohio 
John Rodgers, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Jehn Tililson, St. Francisvilie, Lous’a. 
Capt..John Bottom, Tonawanda, Penn 
Nehemiah Osborn, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bridges on the above plan are to be seen at the ful- 
lowing localities, viz. On the main road leading from 
| Baliimer 
|place. Across the Metawainkeag river on the Mili- 
‘tary rvad, in Maine. Ou th» National road in Milinois, 
‘atsundry points. Onthe Baliimore and Susquehan- 
‘na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudsun and 
Patterson Railioad,in two places. On the Boston and 
| Worcester Kailioad, at. several points. On the Bus- 
‘ton and Providence: Kailroad, at sundry points. Across 
the Contocook river at Hancock, No H. 
| Connecticut river at tiaverLill, N. H. Across the 
|Contoocooh river, at Henniker, N. H. Across the 
| Souhegan river, at Milford, N. H = Across the Ken- 
inebec river, at Waterville, in the stat» of Maine — 
| Across the Genesse river, at Mount Morris, New- 





Across the 


| The undersigned has remuved to Rochester, Mon- 
'roe county, New-York, where he will promptly at- 
jtend to urders in this line of business to any practica- 
| bleextent in the United States, Maryland excepted. 
MOSES LONG. 
General Agent of Col.S. H_ Long. 
Rochester, May 22d, 1836. 19y-tf. 
PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 

Xe The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for sale a very ext nsive assurtment of Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufaciurd 
by the subscriver’s Patent Machinery, which after 
‘five years successful operation, and now almost uni- 
| versal use in the United States, (as well as England, 
wh. re the subscriber obtained a pateut,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Compani-s may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink beads suitable tu the hvles iu iron 
rails, tv any amvunt and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—for which purpuse they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesiun is more than double any commun 
spikes made by the hammer. i 

*.* Allorders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENKY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

*,* Spikes are k--pt for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer- 
chants in Albany and ‘Troy ; J.1. Brower, 222 Water 
street, New-York; A. M Jones, Philadelphia; ‘I’. 
Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand & Smith, Boston, 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to for- 
ward their orders as early as practicable, as the sub- 
seriber is desir. us of extending the manufacturing so 
as tu.keep pace with the daily increasing demand for 
his Spikes. (1J23ain) H. BURDEN, 


~ AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 














150 do do do plain du 
150 do do do _caststeel Shovels & Spades 
150 do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do do _ plated Spades 
50 do do sucket Shovels and Spades. 


Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills and Crow 
Bars (steel puinted,) mannfactured from Salisbury re- 
fined iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany 
N. B —Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 


e to Washington, two miles from the furmer|| 


| York, and several other bridges are now in progr: ss. | 






NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


JAMES ‘RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. 

PROFOSALS will be received ut the Office of the 
Jam-s Kiver aud Kanawha Company, inthe City of 
| Richmond, from the l5th:o the 23rd day of August, 
{for the construction of all the Excavation, Embank- 
|ment and Walling noi now under contract, together 
; with nea:ly all ihe Culverts and the greater portion of 
ith» Locks between Lynchburg and Maidens’ Adven- 


ture. 

‘Lhe work now advertised embraccs the twenty 
miles between ( olunibia and the head of Maidens’ 
| Adventure Pond, the eight miles between Seven Is- 
jland Falls and Scottsv lle, and about twenty i 
|Secilons, reserved at the former letting, between 
Sevttsville and Lynchburg. 

‘}he quantity oi masonry offered is very great— 
cousisting of about two hundred Culverts of from three 
to thirty feet span; nine Aqueducts, thirty-five Locks 
a number of Wastes, with several farm and rvad 
Briuges. 

General! plans and. specifications of all the work, 
and special plansof the most important Culverts and 
Aqueducts, will be fuund at the offices of the several 
Priacipal Assistant Engineers on the line of the Canal. 

The work will be prepared for examination. by the 
25th July,; but mechanics, well recommended, desir- 
ous of immediate employment, can obtain contracts 
fe the construction of a number of Culverts at private 
etting. 

Persons offering to contract, who are unknown to 
the subscriber, or any of the Assistaat Engineers, will 
be expected to accompany their proposals by the usual 
certificates of character and ability. 

CHARLES ELLET, Jr., 
Chief Engineer of the James River 
and Kanawha Company. 

Nore.—The Dams, Guard-Locks, most of the 
| Bridges and a number of Locks and Culverts, are 
r served for a future letting. Persons visiting the line 
|fur the purpose of vbiaiumg work, would do well to 
call at the office of the Company in the city of Rich- 
tond, Where any information which they may desire 
will be che riuliy communicated, 

‘Yhe valley of James River, between Lynchburg 
and Richmond, ishealthy. (20—-tal8) C. E.Jr. 


KAtLKUAUD CAK WHEELS AND 
‘BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 


CASTINGS. 

Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com- 
plete at the Jefferson Coiton and. Wool Machine Fac- 
tory and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly attended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange ‘Tires, turned complete. 

18 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 

STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Railroads. 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exa- 
;} mine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlaem Reieeed 


!nuw in vperation 


ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 

WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order, 
IRON CASTINGS fur Gearing Mills and Factories ot 
every description. 

ALSO—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings of 
every description. 

‘Vhe collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 
equalled in the United States. $—ty 


NOVICE OF THE NEW-YORK AND 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

THE Company hereby withdraw their Advertise- 
ment of 26th April, in consequence of their inability 
to prepare in iime, the portions of the line pro to 
b> let on the 30th June, at Eangbenipten, on the 
Lith of July at Monticello. Future notice shall be 
given, when proposals will be roman the above 
e 


places, fur the same portions of th ° 
JAMES G. KING, Poni 


ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
; (100 North Moor street, N. Y) 
THE wndersighed bogs louve 0 insta’ the prope 
ne ave to inform 
undersig gs le venues hepich ell 


iors of Railroads that they are 

ainds of Machinery for Rail , Locomotive Engines 

of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in 

‘nl operation on the Camden and mney ji Railroad, 

aone of which have failed—Castings of /all kinds, 

Wheels, Axles, and Burps, fornighed sears’ notice. 
.R. DUNHAM & CO. 






































serption, made from Salisbury refined Iron. 4—ytf 





